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Homosexual 


Eker 


The idbrary Bookshop 
Center Ave. & Court St. 
Newtown, Pa. 
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the Magon Welcome story 


x Je Over a century ago, the westward travelers approach- 
| | ing a distant frontier settlement would be met by a 
‘Conestoga wagon with fresh food and water. These wagons 
were a welcome sight to the weary strangers. 

In 1928, Welcome Wagon, came into being as a mod- 
ern extension of this traditional friendly welcome with the 
additional service of introducing local religious and civic in- 
stitutions and businesses. This has been broadened to make 
all family occasions important, such as the change of resi- 
dence, newcomer, the new baby, engagement announcement, 
sixteenth birthday and other special family occasions... a 
call not on the individual only but on the whole family. 


FOR INFORMATION CALL TURNER 7-2767 


BUCKS Hu 
COUNTY LIFE 


IN RETROSPECT 9 MEMORIES OF JONAS INGHAM 
by Arthur Edwin Bye 


SOCIAL THE HOMOSEXUAL PROBLEM 


by Lewis J. Coopersmith and Clark P. Polak 


FALL FASHIONS VARIETY OF TEXTURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 18 THE LITERARY SCENE by Peggy Lewis 


IN RETROSPECT 20 LIFE FOR SALE by J. O. Harvey 


THEATER 75 MILES OFF BROADWAY 


by J. Henry and Jeanette Brown 


FEATURES BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER 


by Marion Rivinus 
WHERE TO DINE 
DRIVING ACROSS BUCKS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


At home in the country, simply elegant in town, 


a charcoal grey suit by Blanche Ortner in Anglo’s 


fine Shetland wool, loomed in America. Sizes 
8 to 14 Petite. About $145. The Blanche Ortner 
collection is available at fine stores throughout 


the Bucks County area. 


Background antique etch is the Lower Falls of 


Solomon’s Creek. 
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OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 A.M. 

Except Sunday 


Laniberiuile Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 
(609) 397-0202 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 


348-9364 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Anno Frenzel and Karl Hornikel 


SAUERBRATEN - SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Rt. 611 
1% Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 348-9301 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS 
and Art Work 


(bought and sold) 


Bonn-Duhrkoff Company 
Est. 1946 OL 9-8888 
1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Marion Rivinus 


Traveler 
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EPISODE EN ROUTE TO 
BUCKS COUNTY 


l had just returned from a fishing 
trip deep in the wilderness of north- 
ern Maine, but on the way home was 
overexposed to the American Public 
of fat women in shorts with appar- 
ently unremovable hair curlers and 
men with fallen stomachs garbed in 
undershirts. There was only one way 
to get the bad taste out of my mouth 
— head for Bucks County. 

Early the next morning | did just 
that. At Montgomeryville as I turned 
into 202, I saw a man thumbing a 
ride. My first impulse was to ignore 
him, but he looked quite ill so I 
stopped. 

He was poorly, but cleanly dressed 
and climbed with difficulty into my 
car. He told me he was afflicted with 
paralysis and the only job he could 
get was cleaning out the latrines at 
the Forest Park in Chalfont. I can 
imagine it did not pay much. 

He lived in Horsham and took a 
bus each day to Montgomeryville 
and then had to trust to some motor- 
ist to transfer him the rest of the 
way. His hours were from 8 to 4, 
which meant starting not later than 
6:30. 

I looked at him, his face was 
drawn with pain and every move 
was an effort. 

Never have I seen such courage, 
no complaints, only thankful that he 
had even this grim job. 

I left him at his destination and, 
when he could no longer see me, 
tears of pity and admiration coursed 
down my cheeks . 

My mind reverted to the tawdry 
crowds I had so disliked and who 
had filled me with contempt for this 
generation of Americans. Here was 
a wonderful example to obliterate 
that ugly memory. I arrived at my 
beautiful little home on the peaceful 
Delaware, humble, and deeply grate- 
ful for this chance vision of a truly 
gallant soul. 

Marion Rivinus 


DINING 


Fri. and Sat. Nights 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 


DINNER RAR berg ntiie 
COCKTAILS —— 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food ib wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we’re closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


NEW HOPE PENNSYLVANIA 


Adjacent to Bucks County Playhouse 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
LUNCHEON - DINNER 


SUPPER - HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings 
Dancing to the Musie of Dick Averre 


Restaurant Closed Sunday Reservations—Call 862-2035 


W HERE 
TO DINE 


New Hope 


The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 days 
a week. Monday through Saturday 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. — From 12 noon to 8 p.m. 
on Sunday (794-7051). 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
wéll-fireplace, glows by the creek lighting 
diners. Check giant blackboard menu for 
delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the unique 
charm and atmosphere in a typical Bucks 
County setting. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, D nner, Cocktails, open 
everyday except Sunday. 


Playhouse Inn hosted by Tom Reddy tor 
luncheon, dinner and late-evening supper. 
Conveniently located adjacent to the fam- 
ous Bucks County Playhouse, the Inn fea- 
tures dancing on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings. Hotel accommodations 
available. For reservations, phone 862- 
2035. 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Village Kitchen (Formerly Marge’s)— 
15 W. Oakland Ave. Lurch and dinner. 
Open every day including Sunday. Reason- 
able prices. 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a half 
miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill built 
in 1714. Mill supplied flour to Washing- 
ton’s army. Terrace dining—unusual bar. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a nome well known 
in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s Caesar 
Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Imn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sjuerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. Bar. 


On the Jersey Side 
Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. L-D Candlelight bar ‘til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food served 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily. 


River's Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, ‘Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American fav- 
orites. 

Continued on P 23 
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THE § 


IN THE 


RT. 202 & STREET RD. =e ae 
Galerie Et Boutique 
DISTINCTIVE ACCESSORIES 
HANDSOME WALL ARRANGEMENTS 
UNUSUAL LAMPS AND OBJETS D'ART 


MAURICE BROCKWAY EMMETT DAVIS 
AREA CODE 215 


} LAHASKA, PA. 


tam 


TEL.: 794-7037 


Gracious Dining KR 
/ — ie 


Colonial N 
Atmosphere ar, 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 —— 


som * à Aar 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Mashington Crossing, JJennsylvania 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails Closed Monday 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Open For Luncheon, About Sept. 10 
River's Edge 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
v2 block off Rt. 202 


Telephone 
609-397-0897 


LUNCHEON e» COCKTAILS AND DINNER 
CLOSED SUNDAY 


No Luncheon served June, July, August Radio's “Stella Dallas” is your hostess 
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“Don’t Pass 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


BucK HOTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
Established 1772 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 
delightful relaxing atmosphere. 
THE place for family dinners. 
Open Sunday - Closed Monday. 
Newtown 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WO 8-3341 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Rowte 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 
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Across Bucks 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 
HAS SELLOUT 
THROUGHOUT 

THE COUNTY 

Unprecedented sales of the July— 
August issue of Bucks County Life 
throughout the entire county has 
resulted in many persons being un- 
able to buy their favorite magazine. 

To the many readers who phoned 
the office, we are glad to report that 
we do have a few copies available. 
Interested persons may obtain a 
copy by calling at the office, 65 W. 
State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 

Even though we doubled news- 
stand stocks, many places sold out 
at an early date. Even though we 
replenished many dealers, some 
areas still had a sellout. 


SS >< or 


LeRoy D. Evans, Bucks County 
Prothonotary, has been elected 
Second Vice-President of the Penn- 
sylvania Prothonotaries and Clerks 
of Court State Association at the 
organization’s eighteenth annual 
convention. 

Evans automatically will move up 
to First-Vice-President in 1965, and 
to President in 1966, when the con- 
vention will be held in Bucks 
County. 

Evans is the first Bucks County 
elected row office holder to serve on 
the Board of Directors or hold of- 
fice in any row office association. 
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YWCA RECEIVES MONEY FOR 
TEACHING MACHINES 

Dr. Gabriel Elias, owner-manager 
of Warminster Heights, has pre- 
sented the Bucks County YWCA 
with money for two teaching ma- 
chines to be used in the new Study 
Center at 50 Downey Drive. Dr. 
Elias also gave a month’s free rent 
for this second unit, which was re- 
finished by teenagers in the Y-Teens 
group, and women in the Y-Wives. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton —.Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


TUM 
Lelcontiv 


Group — Vocal & Instrumental 
Dance Music 
For Parties — Wedding — Banquets 
Available from Trio to 
8-Piece Orchestra 


Box 136 R.D.1, New Hope or 
Call 794-7765 


Oldwick 


Flemingtén 


Saral J. eile 


in The Yard 


Cor. Rt. 202 and Street Rd. 
Lahaska, Pa. 


è RESTORATION OF TOLE WARE 
AND PAINTED FURNITURE 
© ANTIQUES 


e CUSTOM-MADE LAMP SHADES 
BY JANE AND DOROTHY 


YZ 


Something New 
and Wonderful has 
been planned for you at 


THE VINEYARDS 


RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


American & Continental 
Cuisine 


BETHLEHEM PIKE, SPRING HOUSE, PA. O MI-6 9333 


@ Custom 
Picture 
Framing 
@ Unusual 
Art 
Hand Finished 
stone 
Bucks County Glass Co. 
Hulmeville, Pa. SK 7-6514 


1% mi. East of Langhorne 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collection 
of milk glass in Bucks 
County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 P.M. 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 


aii 8 KRAUT 


29-31 W. State St. 
Ph. 348-4884 


Doylestown 


A state grant of over $20,000 
for further restoration of The Old 
Ferry Inn is expected to speed up 
the project which has been going on 
at a steady pace for the past four 
years. 

Mrs. Jay Richar, Hatfield, Pa., 
new chairman of The Old Ferry Inn 
Committee will give details of an 
Art Show and Tea to be held 
October 28 at The Inn. An exten- 
sive exhibit will be set up on the 
lawn and surrounding grounds, and 
artists throughout the area are in- 
vited to exhibit. . 

The Inn Gift Shop, for benefit of 
the restoration, will be open each 
week end and on holidays through- 
out the fall, under the continued 
chairmanship of Mrs. Al Greene, 
member of the Federated Women’s 
Club of Warminster. 
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BUCKS COUNTY GUILD 
OF CRAFTSMEN 

The Fifth Annual Show of the 
Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen 
will be held at the Parry Barn 
through ` Saturday, September 19. 
Sponsored by the New Hope His- 
torical Society, the show will be an 
exhibition and sale of completely 
hand crafted articles designed and 
created by members of the Guild. 


>. 


George L. Stallman, who recently 
received a Master of City Planning 
degree at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed as a community planner on 
the staff of the Bucks County Plan- 
ning Commission. 

He succeeds William Eddison, 
who has been appointed principal 
planner for the city of Lancaster. 
During his four years on the Bucks 
County Planning Commission staff, 
Eddison assisted Lower Makefield 
Township, Doylestown Township, 
Lower Southampton Township, 
Richland Township and Morrisviile 
Borough in developing comprehen- 
sive plans. 
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COVERED BRIDGE ANTIQUE 
FLEA MARKET 
At deadline, a note arrived that 
the Menlo Aquatic Boosters of 
Perkasie have set Sept. 12th as the 
date for their unique showing and 
display. Over 40 dealers are show- 
ing this fall, some with special col- 
lections. Make a note to attend; rain 
date Sept. 19th. 
Continued on P 28 
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COUNTRY AIRS 
Ovoe- Tyme Caart SHor 


aso Cousxtay STORE 


14 S. State Street 


N HISTORIC NEWTOWN 


Pick = Poke and Peruse 


Sniff, Whiff and Shop in an 


Unhurried Atmosphere 


ALL YEAR ROUND 
DO IT THY SELF SHOP 


WO 8.3593 


Ed and Dorothy Gillis 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


z ot 
= EARLY AMERICAN 
7 PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,always a selection of Fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt. Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP- 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope 


THOMAS TRANSISTOR ORGANS 
Music Studios 
Yamaha Pianos 
Piano Tuning and Repairs 


Tyson MUSIC 


331 N. Main St., Doylestown 348-9657 
Mon., Thurs., & Fri. Eves. ‘til 9 p.m. 
x he & Old York Road at 
Bristol Rd. 
Hartsville, Pa. 
Elizabeth Buzby, 
Prop. 


Early American 


‘hope  & Imported Gifts 
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WONDERFUL 
WEEKEND AT 


WASHINGTON’S 
NEWEST! 


Finest downtown location 
adjacent-to “Embassy Row”, 
and all points of interest. 


1616 Rhode Island Avenue at Scott Circle 


sk Just $7.00 per person per 
day for an oversized room 
with dial control air-conditioning, 
TV, radio, a “Barette” and Break- 
fast. No charge for children under 
14 occupying same room with two 
adults. (Children’s Breakfast, $1) 


FREE INDOOR 
PARKING 

IN THE HOTEL 
FREE USE OF 
SWIMMING POOL 


In New York Call Circle 5-1770 
In Washington Call District 7-9550 


H. R, WEISSBERG HOTEL CORPORATION 


| Froehlich 


OR PHOTOGRAPHIC QUALITY 
ROUTE 202 & MECHANICSVILLE RD. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA.—Phone 348-9806 


FOLKLORE TALK Re- 


counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 


NOEL 
BOGHETTI 
Photographic 
Illustrator 


Sfudio 


444 North Old York Rd., Hatboro 
OS 5-1186 
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Bucks County Life 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Betty Stedman, Associate Editor 


Dear Betty, 

I was reading a piece in Bucks 
County Life about moving the 
Liberty Bell. I had heard that it was 
moved to Allentown, Pennsylvania 
once. 

There was a bell rung on July 8, 
1776 at the State House at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, to summon the people 
to hear the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence read and proclaimed, but 
it couldn’t have been the Liberty 
Bell because it was later given to 
Berks County Church. The man 
that rang the bell was a High 
Sheriff of Berks County, named 
Henry Vanderslice. He was con- 
nected with the Vanderslices of 
Philadelphia. 

Governor John A. Schulze of Penn- 
sylvania served in 1823. The Van- 
derslices are one of the oldest fami- 
lies in Montgomery County also. 
There are records of the Vander- 
slices in the Historical Society at 
Doylestown, so they must have been 
part of Bucks County years ago. 

My mother is a Vanderslice who 
belongs to that clan. They also 
fought in the Revolutionary War 
from 1775 to 1780. I really get 
homesick when I read Bucks County 
Life. I was born in Philadelphia, and 
my mother’s family are all old set- 
tlers from Pennsylvania. My father’s 
family are from Morristown, New 


Jersey since before 1700. The 
Petersen family—that’s Cumberland 
County — (some are Webbs and 


Collings) are connected with us 
from Port Morris (Jervis?), New 
Jersey. 

New Jersey just had a 300th an- 
niversary, I enjoyed reading about 
it in the papers my nephew sent to 
me. 
About the first settlers, the 
Swedes, Dutch and English — the 
Petersens are Swedes, the Vander- 
slices are Hollanders, and the Webbs 
and Collings are English. 

I do not know if they have any 
magazines in Montgomery County 
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as they do in Bucks, like Bucks 
County Life. I give these magazines, 
when I finish reading them, to the 
women down here who enjoy read- 
ing them. 

Is my money due yet on Bucks 
County Life, because I still want to 
get it. 

Thanking you, I am, 
Ruth C. Petersen Gleasen 
Fort White, 
Florida — 32038 


Mrs. Maggie Eitzen 
Bristol Road 
Ivyland, Pennsylvania 


Dear Maggie: 

On behalf of the County Staff 
members I should like to extend 
sincere congratulations for your ex- 
cellent article, “Community College 
for Bucks?” appearing in the June 
issue of BUCKS COUNTY LIFE. 
Not only is it superbly written, but 
also carries a most significant mes- 
sage for the subscribers of the maga- 
zine. We appreciate your interest in 
the educational welfare of our com- 
munity and look forward to con- 
tinued association with you so that 
additional messages can be conveyed 
through you to the citizens we serve. 

Appreciatively yours, 
Louis W. Bender 
Assistant County 
Superintendent 


Dear Sir, 

You’ve let me down, or rather the 
magazine has. I love the “Bucks 
County Life” and the little articles 
you run, but for heaven’s sake why 
that useless write-up on homosexu- 
ality? All those stupid statistics . . . 
if you want to write on alcoholism, 
drug addiction or homosexuality . . . 
then write on it, tell us what the signs 
are, what we can do about it and 
how bad it is in our area. But please 
don’t waste two whole pages on a 
mass of meaningless numbers. 

It would almost appear that you 
are competing with those magazines 
that have to use these teasers on 
their front covers, just to get people 
to buy them. Please, not with the 
“Bucks County Life,” okay? 

Sincerely, 
Sheila Broderick 
Warminster, Penna. 


emortes of Jonas 


Ingham 


By Arthur Edwin Bye 


“Yes, my son, thou hast 
been of good service to me 
but if thou wast a negro 
thou wouldst be worth much 
more to me.” 

This astonishing, almost 
incredible statement is quot- 
ed from the memoirs of 
Jonas Pownall and was ut- 
tered by Jonathan Ingham 
to his son Jonas; these two hated each other with a 
violence that lasted through life. The hatred of a son for 
his father is not an uncommon state, but the mental 
cruelty of this father toward his son exceeds what is be- 
lievable, and disturbs our conception of the high minded- 
ness and tolerance of the traditional Quaker. 

These memoirs, relating Jonas’ sufferings, his result- 
ant reactions; and, after years of various adventures during 
which he served in the Revolutionary War, his final 
deliverance, give us a surprising and illuminating glimpse 
of a side of the life and thoughts of an 18th century 
Bucks Countian. 

It would be easy for the reader to sympathize with 
Jonas — not that he sought sympathy — and to. detest 
Jonathan. But Jonathan was a highly respected gentleman, 
and one of the founders of the Friends School in 1794. He 
was a Justice of the Peace, a Judge of the Court and for 
a time a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly. But he 
must have been fanatical in his religious beliefs, opinion- 
ated and intolerant. Whatever may have been his superior 
qualities, it is damnable that he ill-treated all three of his 
sons, who eventually rebelled against him. 


There was genius in the 
family; all three of the sons 
were independent original 
thinkers. They were named 
John, Jonathan, and Jonas. 
Jonathan Jr., was a classical 
scholar as well as a cele- 
brated physician, and gave 
his life in nursing the sick in 
the Yellow Fever Epidemic.” 

Jonas’ memoirs were written late in life between 1810- 
1820; he was born in 1746. He makes it clear from the 
first that they were a sort of “Apologia pro mea Vita.” 

“I am now arrived,” he writes, “at that time of life 
when I have very little interest in or for the opinion of 
the world. I myself wish to be charitable toward others. 

“I wish I could avoid reflection upon others, but I 
find it impossible.” 

“I was named after my grandfather whom I knew as a 
little boy; he left me ten pounds, a number of books 
and a cane with his name and the date 1723 engraved on 
the silver band. All that I heard about him was that he 
was fractious (quarrelsome, a trait carried down in the 
family). I had two brothers, John, the eldest, and 
Jonathan, two years older than myself; and two sisters 
Sarah and Mary. 

“My father was of the Society of Friends, and had us 
all brought up strictly in that way, and kept close to 
industry. My grandfather and father were clothiers. He 
attended Meeting regularly every Meeting day, called by 
us the First Day. In the afternoon or evening of the same 
day my father would commonly make some of us read 
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the Bible or a sermon, and we all kept up what we called 
the plain and proper language of saying Thee and Thou 
to a single person. 

My brothers John and Jonathan both had a Latin edu- 
cation. John went to the Academy in Philadelphia, 
where he became a very good writer and mathematician. 


My father had a farm of about 300 acres under 
cultivation and his work done chiefly by servants, but 
John, after his return from the Academy when he was 
only about 14, kept all my father’s accounts and con- 
ducted the fulling mill without my father’s assistance. 
Of consequence, we younger boys got all our instruction 
from him in business. He was mild in his manners toward 
the workmen — my father was otherwise. 


“John conducted my father’s business until he was of 
age. Then he thought he should have a share in it, or 
some recompense. But instead of that, he received from 
my father nothing but abuse; he was driven forth from 
his house, a stranger, a wanderer, with no experience in 
the vile maxims of conduct which govern mankind toward 
each other. My brother was gone some months and my 
father’s affairs suffered extremely for want of him. There 
were many workmen and nobody to look after them; 
everything seemed to go wrong. My father was induced 
by some of his domestics to invite John back again. John 
came and took the mill at fifty pounds per year rent. 
Jonathan and myself took over the farm. We performed 
wonders in raising grain in the summer, and in the 
winter I worked under John in the fulling mill at two 
shillings a day (about $2.50 today). 


During the following winter my brother John under- 
took to write a book. It was upon mystical Divinity. This 
was supposed to be the beginning of his insanity. It was 
not a very intelligible book. My brother had procured 
some books written by Jacob Boehme, a German, one of 
those bi omen writers of the past century. Jonas’ book was 
couched in dark, symbolical expressions, blending spiritual 
mysteries together with pagan astrology and Christian 
mythology. It was the fashion then, and still is, for every 
writer to show off his great erudition without the least 
useful instruction. My brother’s book was not edifying or 
instructive, but it was harmless. It was just as good as 
thousands of other volumes written to prove the truth of 
the Trinity, or the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and countless 
dogmas, ten thousand lies and absurdities which have 
disgraced religion in every age. 

But in spite of his private speculations, my brother was 
quite a practical man. In two years he cleared for himself 
two hundred pounds. ($1000, at least $5000 today.) And 
then after some quarreling between him and my father, he 
went away again. He was gone a long time, and it seems 
he was imprisoned in New England. My father heard of it 
and went after him and brought him home, (Jonas does 
not give the reason for John’s imprisonment. It was 
possible to be imprisoned for debt at that time) but John 
would not stay. Then my father, after a consultation with 
some of his friends, had him put in the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital. When this happened I was about sixteen and 
Jonathan eighteen; neither of us ever saw anything in John 


to induce us to think he was deranged. Jonathan, exas- 
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perated, told his father in the bitterest language what he 
thought. A great deal of harsh language passed between 
them, but Jonathan was too stout a man and too import- 
ant to be sent away from home. As for myself, I could do 
nothing, but remained sullen and sad. 


I visited my brother in the hospital; the place struck 
me withjhorrdr. No ohe of the Society of Friends took 
any interest in him and he remained there three years. 


Du thig time JOnathan and myself managed the 


farm aŭ the” fulling mill. The business in both was 
extensiv@ and required a great deal of care. Jonathan 
frequent}? reproached ny father for not paying his debts, 


and requested the mon@y for that purpose, for our income 
from both sources wastvery great. But my father treated 
all this with contempt, while Jonathan would reproach 
him for sending John to the hospital. The quarreling went 
on continually. 


Also during this time Jonathan, like John, took to 
studying Jacob Boehme’s Mystical Divinity, the English 
Preceptor, two large volumes, and some of John’s 
writings. I studied also the Encyclopaedia of Arts and 
Sciences, the Preceptor above mentioned, Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristics or Inquiry Concerning Virtue and Vice, 
Locke’s. Essay on the Human Understanding, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and Young’s Night Thought. (Edward 
Young 1683-1765. His “Complaint or Night Thoughts 
on Life, Death and Immortality” was written 1742. With 
Gray best known for his Elegy he belonged to the 
so-called Graveyard School which lingered on melancholy 
subjects.) Reflecting on all these subjects made me very 
skeptical about religion, and I wondered why a Supreme 
Being did not prevent the violent in‘ustice I was witness 
to. Even though these evils were the result of man made 
laws, I could not see why ‘the Creator could not have 
created a wiser race of men, if He Himself was so wise 
and omnipotent. 


John escaped from the hospital after being there 
three years, then he and Jonathan got together and took 
a fulling mill on the Neshaminy. I was left conductor of 
my father’s business. I was not as capable as Jonathan, 
and not sociable enough with my father; so I had to bear 
a great deal of abuse. I had to give an account of every 
day’s transactions, for my father would not come out of 
his room above once or twice a week, and then only to 
find fault with everything. I never knew him attempt to 
do a day’s work in his life. 


When hè was once complaining of everything, I 
asked him if I was not industrious enough. His answer 
was “Yes, my son, thou hast been of good service to me, 
but if thou wast a negro thou wouldst be worth much more 
to me.” This expression increased my unsociableness and 
after this I refused to go to Meeting. He peremptorily bid 
me go. I positively refused. He instantly had recourse to 
the whip and laid it over me severely until he was weary. I 
neither resisted or spoke — I had my clothes on and it did 
not hurt any more than I could bear. But this did not 
increase my affection for him or his religion. 


I stayed in the mill day and night, only coming to the 
house to eat and I did not eat at the same table with my 


father. Once he perceived a candle in the mill sometime 
after bedtime, and he saw me through the window 
writing. He stole very softly in behind me, laid his hand 
on the writing and carried it off. 


I could not asleep that night for thinking what I 
must do next, and what was to be my future. In the 
morning I told him I would not remain with him another 
day. “Begone, begone this instant thou villain” was his 
answer. “Yes, yes, as quick as possible” was my reply. 


I soon got my clothes and pushed off with a quick 
step as fast as I could walk; but both my sisters followed 
me. I kept on until I got out of sight of the house, then I 
stopped to hear what they had to say. They were terribly 
affected, and I could say nothing — after awhile I let 
igen tow me back to the house; but still I couldn’t talk 
to them. 


Now my father knew very well how valuable I was 
to him and what it meant to lose all three of his sons, so, 
after deliberation and entreaties from the girls, he came 
to me and delivered a lengthy discourse about all his 
good intentions toward his children, as he was their best 
friend. Then he proposed to give me the mill and all the 
profits, only to pay him one third instead of the whole 
as formerly; and that my sister Sarah and her husband 
Samuel Kinsey should live in the house, and I with them, 
and he would remove to the middle house and give me 
no more of his company. This last proposal was the most 
tempting of all, and I consented. 


Samuel Kinsey took over the farm to work on shares, 
he and Sarah took over the house we lived in and I took 
full possession of the fulling mills. We lived quite peace- 
fully and contented. I became more sociable and even 
visited my father sometimes. My mother and sisters 
persuaded me to go to Meeting again, a thing I had not 
done for at least two years; but I went reluctantly with 
a feeling I was dissembling, pretending to be what I was 
not. 


Perhaps all would have gone well with me for awhile 

if a great misfortune had not happened to my brothers, 
‘which affected me. One night the fulling mill which John 
and Jonathan had rented and operated with success burnt 
to the ground. Mr. Miller who owned the mill, accused 
my brothers of setting fire to it and had them put in 
prison. But John and Jonathan were both with me that 
same night the mill burnt; we discussed religious subjects, 
for my brothers were very religious in their own way, and 
we slept together in the same room. I could prove that 
my brothers did not set fire to Miller’s mill. As a result 
John was soon freed; but this episode gave my father the 

pretext to have John sent back to the hospital. 


John made his escape again, and among the first 
things he did was to go to his father’s house and with 
a great sledge hammer break his musical clock by giving 
it a full blow on the face. My father had got this clock 
at a great price; it would play twelve different tunes in 
twelve hours. (This was no doubt made by Joseph 
Ellicott, the famous clock maker of Buckingham. It must 
have been repaired afterward, for just such a clock 
remained in the family and is today in the possession of 
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a descendant.) John, I suppose, resented this as an 
insult on his suffering in a loathsome prison. His act 
caused him to be sent to the hospital a third time, where 
he continued until he died. As soon as John’s death was 
known, Jonathan had his body brought home and buried 
in Buckingham graveyard. 


This was a great sorrow to me and increased my 
gloomy disposition. I read all the more of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, considering the sufferings of mankind. God, if 
he existed, exhibited no signs of moral justice, and 
reflections prevented me from relishing the recreations in 
which most people participated. 


John’s death happened, I think, just about the time 
of Jonathan’s marriage. He married a woman of con- 
siderable property, and of very prudent disposition. 


We hear little more about Jonathan from now on and 
we (are led to) infer, from Jonas’ subsequent activities, 
that Jonathan took over his father’s entire estate. 


It is not to be wondered at that this young man, given 
great responsibilities when a mere boy, and deprived of 
normal pleasures, should be morose and taciturn. 


“As the result of my melancholy thoughts after John’s 
death, I was unfit for any company, and had a great 
antipathy to women, though they were always the best 
and truest friends I had, but I knew only those who 
belonged to the house. When I was still hardly more 
than a boy some of the servant girls came to bed to me 
and the next day twisted the story saying that I had gone 
to bed to them; they even invented what I said, and re- 
peated it to the men. This the termed making fun. It dis- 
gusted me, and did much to make me shun women. It was 
unfortunate, for at home all were my friends except my 
father. I was always pleasant with them, but not talkative. 


After I had been living with my sister for awhile she 
invited young women to visit her, to get me acquainted 
with them, or they with me, but I never took much notice 
of them, until Rebecca Beaumont was brought to our 
house from Meeting. My mother, as well as the others in 
the family urged to me to go home with her, and, against 
my inclinations, I went. This was the first young woman 
I was ever in private company with in my life and I was 
a grown man. I found her an agreeable person but I did 


-not go to her house again. My father disappointed in 


this for he approved of a marriage into the Beaumont 
family, so he invited Rebecca’s sister Elizabeth to his 
house. I went home with her as I did before with Rebecca 
and met with nothing disagreeable. I mixed more and 
more with young people, went with Elizabeth to different 
places and particularly to the Beaumonts. I found that 
they liked me and I began to dread the consequences, as 
I was not yet prepared for marriage. Marriage had always 
seemed to me to be a disaster, from what I observed men 
and women irreparably bound together tried to destroy 
each other instead of being partners. 


The second part of Jonas Ingham’s memoirs — the 
Battle of Gulph Mills, his spiritual experiences, marriage 
and moving to Sullivan County — will be recounted in 
the October issue of Bucks County Life. 
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PART Il 


THE 
HOMOSEXUAL 


PROBLEM © 


LEWIS J. 


there is no scientiyic reason for considering 

particular types of sexual activity as intrinsically, in their 
biologic origins, normal or abnormal. . . . The reaction 
of our social organization to these various types of be- 
havior are the things that need study and classification.” 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 

Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE primary offense of the homosexual in our society 

is that his behavior appears to be non-conformist. 

As for the wealth of scurrilous epithets used to 
describe homosexuals, they may be regarded as the pro- 
tests of persons who are irritated’ by the homosexual’s 
presence as an embarrassment to traditional sexual mores 
— notions which scientific inquiry is proving somewhat 
inaccurate. 
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If, indeed, heterosexuality and sexuality in general 
were understood, it is rather unlikely that there would be 
any homosexual problem. For it is upon the erroneous 
notions, long held in Western Society, as to the nature of 
sexuality that a serious source for prejudice against 
homosexuality as well as other forms of sex has been 
based. And it is the ultimate reinvestigation of those areas 
which the homosexual question poses that has caused 
much of the confusion and concern which is brought to 
the homosexual topic. 

In a comprehensive inquiry into homosexual behavior 
we must come, in time, to the incongruities and inaczura- 
cies of our sexual mores at large. And, in an effort to 
prohibit the exposure of those inaccuracies, much clamor 
has been heard against a new and liberal review of the 
entire homosexual problem. 

If we wish indeed an ideal solution of that problem, 
we must understand and correct the major sexual prob- 
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lems of our society. For in larger terms, the question is 
not whether or not we should continue to punish legally 
the minute minority of homosexuals who cross our atten- 
tion but should we continue to punish our society en masse 
with fallacious and injurious notions of what all sex is 
about. There is and has been for a lengthy time great 
resistance to honesty about sex. And in that resistance 
homosexuals along with other apparently non-conformist 
persons have served as spectacular red-herrings to 
obscure the primary issues. 

When we understand that the homosexual problem 
proceeds from our general sexual problems, we may see 
why some heterosexuals are disturbed by behavior which 
fails to affect them directly and which is known to them 
only in principle. We may further see why our laws are 
concerned with affronts to “public morality” and why 
even in the Model Penal Code, a supposedly sophisticated 
basis for law reform, homosexuals can be arrested in 
much the same manner as they are today — for affronts 
to public morality. 

It would be naive to say that no affront exists for we 
know that there are those who are affronted, but the 
affront lies actually in the reaction based largely on in- 
accurate information about sex in general and homo- 
sexuality in particular. 

SEX IN HISTORY 

In judging the quantity of truth in our sexual concepts 
we may view them both historically and cross-culturally. 
By noting their evolution we may partially judge their 
appropriateness or the lack of it in contemporary society. 

Our notions of sex are religious in origin and, like 
the religions which bear them, are never so definitive as 
they appear. The antisexual characteristics of our religions 
are not at all a characteristic of religion universally; often 
religions have seen pleasures of sex as a fundamental if 
not the fundamental human experience. 

The religious reaction against sex is historically a late 
event coming into prominence with the prohibitions 
initiated by the Jews several centuries B.C. Such prohibi- 
tions, though not unique to the Jews, were quite different 
from the attitudes of other early groups. The early Greeks, 
for example, saw sex as a positive miracle — the incar- 
nation of creativity and the presence of God in purest 
form. The Greeks, like other peoples, enjoyed sex with a 
religious mystique, carrying in worshipful procession 
symbols of phallus and pudende and referring to them as 
that which inspires holy awe. 

We rarely encounter a satisfactory explanation of 
why the Jews (the Hittites, Chaldeans and Egyptians 
before them) and the Christians after them produced 
anti-sexual attitudes. After their return from the Baby- 
lonian exile, the Jews wished to differentiate themselves 
from their neighbors, whom they called pagan, in an 
effort to prove themselves a chosen people. They insti- 
tuted sexual prohibitions ranging from an admonition 
against enjoyment of heterosexual intercourse to the 
death penalty for masturbation. 

Until this time, like their neighbors, they were un- 
concerned with sexual prohibitions. The Jews then re- 
acted to their misfortunes by instituting a widely ascetic 
philosophy which included the renunciation of pleasure 
generally and sexual pleasure specifically. Confusing 
nature and their neighbors they sought to limit both but 
could limit only themselves. 


These repressions have descended to contemporary 
society in which the majority of natural sexual activity 


is described as “dirty” (of the earth) which, in truth, 
describes a deviation from the cultural rather than from 
any biologic standpoint. Because our religions are anti- 
sexual they produced the rationale that procreation is the 
exclusive end of sex and thus dismissed not only homo- 
sexuality but almost all sex. Even the majority of hetero- 
sexual intercourse has, of course, nothing to do with pro- 
creation. We do not simply move in our private beds with 
thoughts of the human race. 


Antisexualism is, in fact, part of the larger posture 
man takes against nature, against not only elements of his 
environment but against elements of himself. Like the 
frightened spinster with doors and windows locked, man 
dismisses experiences and pleasures responding to fear 
which can be well founded, groundless or inflated. He 
restricts the variety of life. He ignores -the continuity of 
nature and rationalizes a series of mechanical dualities: 
men and animals, earthiness and purity, normal and ab- 
normal. Thus, sexuality, all of which is natural is divided 
into categories of natural and unnatural. The unnatural 
part is akin to the man beyond the spinster’s locked door 
who both frightens and fascinates her. 


When we compare man’s sexual behavior with that 
of some other anthropoids we may estimate that the rate 
of all sexual activity in our society is roughly half of what 
it would be without current repressions. The attitudes 
which strike at homosexuality are part of an attack on 
sexuality at large which, unwittingly, attacks the attacker. 


The homosexual in our society has been constructed 
as a person of pure sexuality. Truthfully, it is not the 
“homo” but rather the “sexual” which is objected to 
because the homosexual is made to carry the weight of 
antisexualism, 


Society is interinvolved in still another way when it 
regards the homosexual’s sex acts as criminal, ignoring 
the fact that under current U.S. law 95% of the males 
have broken some statute regarding sex. Almost cer- 
tainly the policemen who arrest homosexuals and the 
judges who try them are, by the law of the system they 
enforce, themselves sex criminals. We are in effect dis- 
placing our general unhappiness about our sex lives on a 
variety of persons, the homosexual being one of the more 
popular. 


These general sexual displacements have occurred 
since the earliest repressive measures against sex and 
reached a peak during the Inquisition of the middle ages. 
A Bishop of Geneva is said to have burned five hundred 
persons within three months, a Bishop of Bamberg six 
hundred, a Bishop of Wurzburg nine hundred. Eight 
hundred were condemned, apparently in one body, by 
the Senate of Savoy. Paramo (in his History of the Inqui- 
sition) boasts that in a century and a half from 1404, the 
Holy Office burned at least thirty thousand witches. By 
the end of the fifteenth century most of the activities of 
witches were considered sexual. Since the middle ages our 
destructive frenzy over sex has taken different forms. The 
Puritan and Victorian movements in their own ways 
achieved remarkable peaks of antisexualism. 


Today, though we live in a period sexually more 
liberal than the Victorian, we are still better able to tole- 
rate violence than sex. Our popular entertainment from 
television to comic books is friendlier to murder than to 
most sexual topics. 


To better understand the position and operation. of 
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our antisexualism, we must know precisely what sort of 
sexual behavior is biologically natural. We must know 
what mammals in general do sexually to see the effects 
of our specific culture on man’s sexual performance. It 
is further necessary to know the effects on man of re- 
pressing part of his sexuality to understand some of the 
origins of much of the cruelty which he perpetrates on his 
fellows and on himself. 


SEX AND BIOLOGY 


It is commonly believed that sexual drives may be 
dismissed like a stray dog, with a shout and a kick. Or 
that they may be sermonized away and replaced by a veil 
of beauty. Or that if you do enough gymnastics or knit- 
ting there won’t be time to think about sex. Or that sex is 
sublimated, transformed or transchanneled into scientific 
or artistic or other socially valued activities: 


Actually sexual impulses are either expressed in sexual 
acts or they engender frustration. The beatific visions of 
mystics are among the more harmless products of that 
frustration. But the average person not only doesn’t 
achieve spiritual unity or compose sonnets but may be 
quite disturbed’ in attempting to minimize his sexual 
activity. 

“Sexuality, in its basic biologic origins, is a capacity 
to respond to any sufficient stimulus. It is simply a picture 
of physiologic response and psychologic conditioning in 
terms that are known to the biologist and psychologist. 
This is the picture of sexual response in the child and in 
most young mammals. For a few uninhibited adults, sex 
continues to remain sex, however they have it. But for 
most persons, a repetition of experience inevitably de- 
velops a preference for particular types of relationships. 
When, as in our society, there are’ tremendous rewards 
involved, and social relations may determine the life-time 
happiness of an individual, it is inevitable that certain 
types of sexual activity should predominate and become, 
in the thinking of the majority of persons, the natural, 
the normal, and the right kind of relationship.” (Kinsey ) 


“Homosexuality is the product of the fundamental 
mammalian heritage of general sexual responsiveness as 
modified under the impact of experience. Men and women 
who are totally lacking in any conscious homosexual 
learnings are as much the product of cultural condition- 
ing as are the exclusive homosexuals. Both extremes 
represent movements away from the original, intermedi- 
ate condition which includes a capacity for both forms of 
sexual expression. In a restrictive society such as our own 
a large proportion of the population learns not to respond 
or even to recognize homosexual stimulii and may even 
become unable to do so. At the same time a certain 
minority group, also through the process of learning be- 
comes highly if not exclusively sensitive to the erotic 
attractions of a like-sexed partner.” (Ford and Beach) 


Homosexual contacts and heterosexual intercourse, 
along with the other four types of human sexual behavior 
(masturbation, spontaneous nocturnal emissions, petting 
and animal contacts) may appear to be widely different. 
In actuality, they all originate in the relatively simple 
mechanisms which provide for erotic response when there 
are sufficient stimuli. Concepts that hold any of these 
kinds of experience to be unnatural have only cultural and 
no biologic foundations. 

Indeed our repressive mores regarding sex spring 
from the very naturalness of all of these forms of sexual 
behavior. They spring, in part, from the attempt to con- 
trol the vicarious experiences of the members of society 
and so lend unity to the group through the suppression 
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of non-conformist behavior. This action is a part of the 
group defense against real and imagined threats discussed 
earlier. 

It was (and is) correctly felt that for a group to act 
as a strong defensive unit it must act with unity. It was 
further felt that unity must include the defensive and of- 
fensive behavior of the members of the group. But the 
requirements for unity have been extended to private 
behavior as well and it is posited that the strength and 
unity of the group are in part based on the similarity of 
private acts. 

Since heterosexual intercourse is the most frequently 
performed sexual activity of adult mammals, it was chosen 
as normal. Other normal forms of sex were labeled ab- 
normal in an effort to discredit them. Most arguments 
against homosexuality proceed from this classification. 
Fears of injuries to be inflicted on society by the recog- 
nition of the naturalness of homosexual behavior come 
from the feeling that society will lose some of its unity 
through the acceptance of such apparently non-conformist 
behavior. A truly secure generation of people not anti- 
sexually conditioned would be unlikely to reestablish 
negative sexual attitudes. 

Other aspects of the homosexual problem may also 
be seen. 

There is a belief that latent homosexuality is the 
prime cause for anti-homosexual feeling. In probability 
it is only a minor cause. Probably more of a threat to the 
heterosexual is the fear of unloosing the repressions he 
entertains about his own heterosexuality. 

There is also the belief that homosexuals are more 
active sexually than heterosexuals. Actually the quantity 
of sex enjoyed by the average homosexual is well below 
the quantity enjoyed by the average married man. 

There is an additional belief on the part of the hetero- 
sexual in the wide variety of sexual techniques he 


'` imagines the homosexual enjoys. In reality, the homo- 


sexual is as regimented and conditioned in his sexual 
techniques as the heterosexual. 

As for the common heterosexual belief that the homo- 
sexual feels freer about sex, feels less inhibited and suffers 
less from society’s restrictions in sexual as well as other 
areas, this is likewise untrue. A good deal of anti-homo- 
sexual feeling proceeds, in fact, from homosexuals who 
are sufficiently anxious to belong to society to share any 
of its prejudices. Thus the homosexual himself is both a 
victim and a source of anti-homosexual prejudice. 

In one additional way is the homosexual viewed as 
nonconformist in his supposed violation of his physio- 
logically masculine inheritance. Talk of fairies, pansies 
and the limp-wristed set as a condemnation of homo- 
sexuals is based upon the notion that what is called effemi- 
nate behavior is intrinsic to homosexuals when, in fact, 
such behavior is shown by not more than 15% of male 
homosexuals. The most rugged males are at least as apt to 
be homosexuals as any others. Still, the popular idea that 
homosexuals are effeminate makes them a threat to our 
cultural image of masculinity. We are in fact probably less 
concerned with the fact that the male homosexual has sex 
with men as with the belief that he embarrasses our image 
of masculinity. Once again the apparent nonconformist 
behavior of the homosexual is taken as a threat to indi- 
vidual or social defense and security. 

There are a variety of other anti-homosexual propo- 
sitions, two of the most popular being, if we accept 
homosexuality, won’t there be more homosexuals and 
aren’t homosexuals a threat to children in terms of mak- 
ing them homosexual. 


The first question is based on the feeling that homo- 
sexuality is bad which is a local moral and not a biologic 
or in any case sense scientific judgment. It also expresses 
naiveté about the quantity of homosexual experience in 
societies during all periods and in the universality of the 
homosexual interest in man. 

Regarding children’s sexuality, there is considerable 
adult fear over the sexual behavior of children, not merely 
homosexual but all sorts. This proceeds in part from the 
fact that the adult recognizes that the sexuality of children 
is less discriminatory and more natural than that of most 
adults; and the adult both envies and fears that freedom. 

One of the best ways in fact is to produce sexually un- 
happy adults is to make distressing issues over children’s 
sexuality. 

Though we have seen a variety of specific beliefs 
supporting any homosexual attitudes, most such attitudes 
may be based on nothing more than repetition. Most 
antihomosexual statements may proceed simply from 
the individual’s pleasure in conforming to group patterns 
without individual thought as to the meaning of those 
patterns. Thus we need not assume that there is even 
so much as a persistent rationale sustaining the entire 
homosexual problem. 


THE FUTURE 

We are currently undergoing what is sometimes 
termed a sexual revolution. And though nothing very 
revolutionary is happening, one thing which is occurring 
is the increased willingness of our society to speak of sex 
in general and homosexuality in particular. The homo- 
sexual topic has reached the family magazine and is 
allegedly headed for television. Many of the statements 
being made on the subject, though not especially factual 
or free from negative prejudice are, as a whole, liberal 
when compared with their predecessors. It is too early to 
say what liberalizing effects such discussion will reap, 
though it is reported in England since some of the liberal 
recommendations of the Woldenden Report (making the 
private homosexual acts of adults no longer criminal) 
the number of homosexual arrests and the severity of 
prosecution attending them has lessened. But it is un- 
certain if these events are at all an effect of the Report 
itself. 

In the U.S. in recent years, about a dozen organiza- 
tions have been formed known collectively as the homo- 
phile movement, whose essential purpose is the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information about homosexuality and the 
reduction of prejudice against it. 

One of these organizations, the Janus Society, based 
in Philadelphia, is currently organizing national branches, 
It publishes DRUM Magazine which is nationally cir- 
culated in addition to holding public forums and group 
discussion. 

Lawyers, psychiatrists and other prominent commun- 
ity leaders are publicly associated with.the group through 
its Advisory Board; the organization itself is composed of 
both homosexuals and heterosexuals. 

The rapid emergence of the Janus Society and the 
quality of the leaders it has attracted indicate a realistic 
concern with the homosexual problem. 

Said Charles Philips, president of the Janus Society, 
“The issues are: should homosexuals change, should 
society change, or should they both change. 

“Social changes are very long term things, and adults 
sexual patterns are generally stable and not prone to 
change. Thus, the Janus Society does not attempt to pro- 
mote sudden changes in society or homosexuals. Rather 


it is concerned with the effects of accurate information. 
All the opinion in the world won't get an airplane off 
the ground. But a knowledge of aerodynamics will. 

“Given time and truth, the homosexual problem 
should be resolved in a realistic direction, that is in the 
elimination of the problem. 


“In the meantime what homosexuals need do is essen- 
tially the same as what heterosexuals need do, for they 
are all in the same boat of antisexualism, though the. 
homosexual is a bit more below deck. 

“The homosexual, like the heterosexual, needs to be 
accurately informed about the nature of sexuality and to 
understand that his sexual preference, whatever it is, is 
quite normal. 

“If a man accepts his feelings or his behavior he will 
be little inclined to apologize for them. Our sexual be- 
havior requires neither apology.nor defense and efforts 
in the direction of secrecy and apology regarding garden 
variety sex behavior do little but further our antihomo- 
sexualémyths. 

“The idea that society is massively opposed to homo- 
sexuality is questionable. It would be more accurate to 
say that a small percentage of society is not at all opposed 
to homosgxuality, a small percentage is very opposed, a 
larger percentage is indifferent and the largest percentage 
is probably at bottom uncertain. Many persons are ambiv- 
alent in their ideas about homosexuality which is why 
society is able to maintain such a wide discrepancy be- 
tween private performance and public protest. Many per- 
sons are quite amenable to new information about any 
area of sex. And many of them would be quite happy 
to modify their positions in a liberal direction given rea- 
sonable information.” 

Philips added, “Regarding the image of the loneliness 
and sadness of homosexuals: persons whether they be 
homosexual or heterosexual who feel that their lives have 
been seriously degraded due to their sexual preferences 
are committing the error of holding their sex lives re- 
sponsible for their feelings of social inferiority. Fear, 
secrecy and guilt are hardly the necessary attendants of 
any sexual preference but can be generated by attitudes 
toward it. Loneliness comes from the choice to isolate 
oneself which is a social and not a sexual type behavior. 

“It is true that a person who reproaches himself for 
what is natural will carry his image of unworthiness into 
society and so may cause personal isolation. But between 
the sexuality and the isolation are unrealistic self inter- 
pretations which may be eliminated. The most wasteful 
of these of course is the notion that particular sexual 
preferences affect the total worth of the person. 

“Regardless of individual preferences, what we as a 
society need most of all in sex is to stop making an 
obsessive fuss about it and to simply enjoy it, for one of 
the prime uses of sex is to provide pleasure. In that way 
we will have made the immense progress of winding up 
somewhere near where we began.” 


reprints: THE 
HOMOSEXUAL 
PROBLEM 


due to the unprecedented interest in this two-part 


series on homosexuality, additional reprints may be 
purchased at $1.00 per set through: 

LARK PUBLICATIONS 

Box 2121 

Phila., Penna. 19103 
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THE 
ANGLO FABRICS 
SCENE: 
Variety 
of 
Texture 
IS 
the 
Spice 
of 
Fashion 


This fall, fashions are turning over a new leaf with 


closer-to-the-body silhouettes, mobility of movement— 


and above all, fabric interest. 


Running the gamut from surfaces that are smooth and 


lush to those that are plaided, tweeded, quilted, 


carved or sculptured, the new fabrics are 


Fall scene stealers. 


(1) 


The snug-collared coat in newly sculptured fabric— 

a fashion you'll treasure for many Fall-Winter months. 
In Anglo’s puffed Ottoman, it has jewel buttons, gathers 
below the waistline. Slit pockets in the seams 

complete the lovely flatterer. By Adolph Blank. 


A hip-level suit of Anglo’s monotone tweed is dashingly 
coordinated with turquoise silk crepe blouse. The single- 
breasted jacket has pockets on-a-slant. By Harry Frechtel. 


“Trenchcoat flaps” high under the notched collar give a 
suit new Fall flair. In Anglo’s double-faced Shetland 
wool, the smashing suit may be worn beltless—or with 
its leather belt. Newsworthy: its hip-level jacket 

... full-length, raglan sleeves. By Kantor-Fisher. 


Beautifully sculptured coat with meticulous seaming in 
Anglo’s double-woven cheviot wool. Arrow-narrow for the 
look of Fall ‘64, it has set-in sleeves—a little 
throat-hugging, rounded collar. By Marquise. 


For The Best In 
Service and Quality 


Check Our Stiffel 
Family Plan 


STIFFEL 


The Shapally off Tenn 


Designed and con- 
structed to last 
through the years 
Stiffel Lamps are 
truely today’s trea- 
surer’s . . to- 


morrow’s heirlooms 


e CUSTOM- 
ORDER an 
STOCK 


® YOUR STIFFEL 
DEALER IN THE 
BUCKS 
COUNTY 
AREA 


Omber'gle 


ON THE CANAL 


862-2929 
27 W. Mechanic New Hope, Pa. 


GENES 


DRESS A 


FOR THE BRIDE 
New Fall showing of 
Bridal Gowns. FREE GIFT 
for every bride. 


ur 


ARRIVING DAILY 
FOR FALL 


Fine selection of knits b 


Thayer, Domani and Cabot 
Cocktail dress and dinner 
gowns carefully selected by 
Miss Gene 


Tu. - Sat 


POOLS 


OVER 17 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 

) ANY SHAPE 
U ANY PLACE 
Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 
Ph. 348-3756 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


401 W. Butler Ave. (Rt. 202) New Britain 
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HAND BRAIDED 
AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS 


Any Size or Color 


American Made | LARGEST 


SELECTION 


sie a o OF BRAIDS 
ea lot fandHooks 
Sand for ee 


ALSO BROADLOOM CARPETS 


Yorktowne Rugs, Inc. 


PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 
LAHASKA, PA. 


ECS 


Security in 
‘your future 
with 
Motel - Hotel 
Training 
Needed—Men, Women and Couples of 


All Ages. Free Placement Service to 


All Graduates. Send Name, Address 


and Phone Number to 


Eastern Career 
Schools Inc. 
Coopersburg, Pa. 
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SSI | 
BOOK REVIEW Pegg, Lewis Ed 


Horatio Alger or 
The American Hero Era 
By Ralph D. Gardner 
(The Wayside Press — 
Mendota, Ill. $5.95) 

No one so far has suggested to 
our State Department, sending Hor- 
atio Alger’s output to the Russian 
Secret Service perhaps through the 
good offices of double Agent X or 
even James Bond. Imagine their 
frenzied search through such his- 
toric’ gems as “Tattered Tom;” 
“Strive and Succeed”; “Slow and 
Sure”; “Paul The Peddler”; “Grit”; 
“Bound To Rise” or “Luck and 
Pluck”, for the coded secret behind 
such naivete, such idealistic non- 
sense! They could agonize over this 
incredible problem for years and 
forget all about the atomic panic 
button because back of all the 
Horatio Algers, lies the inescapable 
truth. 

They were written by an Ameri- 
can for American consumption and 
for more than fifty years were read 
avidly by young and old with enjoy- 
ment, respect and belief. In refer- 
ence of time, the age of Horatio 
Alger’s hero is just over and the 
lustre that World War 1 dimmed, 
flickered out in the grim actualities 
of the ensuing world embroglios. 

Today our heroes are fast think- 
ing, tough, sophisticated, more than 
a little world-weary and tricky in 
their dealings in sex, (casually ig- 
nored in H.A.) business or diplom- 
acy. Ragged Dick, was probably this 
prodigous writers most popular 
creation. But he was and he and the 
dozens of Alger heroes preached 
the continous gospel of decency, 
hardwork and success. An incredi- 
ble world, that of yesterday, when 
no matter how poor the protagonist, 
how brutal the circumstances, right- 
made-might and pluck brought luck 
but of course that was before the 
communists made “For God and 
Country” sound like capitalistic 
materialism! 

Horatio Alger has become synon- 
ymous with “poor boy makes good” 
but Mr. Gardner’s book brings to 
life another Horatio Alger, a scho- 
larly, gentle, sometime-minister- 
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turned-writer who dominated our 
juvenile literature for more than half 
a century. He emerges from the 
skillful pen of the author as far more 
than the creator of a legend. The 
story of his delightful New England 
boyhood; his studies at Harvard; the 
years as a foreign newspaper corres- 
pondent; hislife in New York where 
he knew intimately many of the 
great or notorious of New York’s 
upper and lower crusts; his travels 
through the West with the pioneers 
to mining camps and Indian country 
and his selfless and devoted efforts 
to help the tattered news and street 
boys in New York are far more 
fascinating and exciting than any he 
ever wrote. For his work with news- 
boys alone, he deserves to be re- 
membered as one of the great men 
of that era. It is a sad paradox that 
one of our most popular authors of 
all time wrote so badly. 

The author, long a collector of 
Alger himself, has assembled a 
priceless bibliography which lists in 
infinite detail all the known Algers, 
the various editions and much other 
valuable information such as Title 
Page, Binding and Collation as well 
as the current value of first editions. 
This is Mr. Gardner’s first book but 
it is one he can be proud of and a 
collector’s item in more ways than 
one. 

—Betty Stedman 


The Road To Beersheba 


By Ethel Mannin — Henry Regnery 

& Co. $4.50. 

In her novel, The Road to Beer- 
sheba, Ethel Mannin has focused 
attention upon an urgent contem- 
porary problem — the forced exile 
of tens of thousands of Palestinians 
from the-homes and communities 
where they had lived for generations. 
The suffering and degradation of 
these thousands is trystalized for us 
in the experiences of the members of 
one family—that of Butros Mansour. 
Large numbers of the old and the 


MANNIN 


THE ROAD” “<¢ 
T0 
BEERSHEBA 


young did not survive, but the others 
made the torturous journey to 
friendly communities in Arab hands. 
There the majority were crowded 
into refugee camps where more than 
half of them still live, dependent 
upon the world’s thin charity and 
unfulfilled promises. Their lives are 


being wasted in bitterness and 
despair with little hope of anything 
better for themselves or their 
children. 

For the few exiles who were more 
affluent or who had relatives to 
whom they could turn for help, con- 
ditions were somewhat better. In the 
book the story follows the fortunes 
of Anton Mansour who was a lad of 
twelve years at the time of the exile. 
Within a year he and his English 
mother saw his father, Butros, die, 
a belated victim of the ordeal. With 
his father gone they left his familiar 
Arab world to begin a new life in 
England with his maternal grand- 
parents. 

Although Anton seemed to adjust 
to his changed circumstances and 
was cheerful and cooperative, within 
himself he constantly thought in 
terms of going “home.” His obses- 
sion to return to the land of his 
father was symbolized for him by the 
road to Beersheba, now in enemy 
hands. He had once looked wistfully 
down that road with a Moslem 
friend. The hope of traveling it to- 
gether bound the two friends to one 
another. Their wild dream became 
more than just a possibility when at 
eighteen Anton returned to his na- 
tive land. 


Invitation to Ireland 


Step aboard a Shamrock Jet of Irish Inter- 
national and bask in this gracious charm of 
Ireland. It’s less than six flying hours from 
New York and you’!l wish it lasted longer. 
Gourmet food and drink, attentive hostesses 
and superb comfort will make this your fin- 
est travel experience. 

See this lovely land of Ireland. Smiling 
green hills, ancient castles, Georgian houses, 


and thatched cottages. A laughing, interest- 
ing people with faces that make pictures; 
personalities that make meetings delightful. 

Linger a while on the Emerald Isle. Then 
board an Irish jetprop at Dublin for a de- 
lightful flight to any of 25 destinations in 
Britain and on the Continent. 

See your Travel Agent soon, and let him 
book you aboard The Friendly Jet Airline. 


Miss Mannin has written a story 
that needs pondering. In making us 
aware of the suffering and anguish 
of the Palestinians she has given us a 
feeling for the reality of their condi- 
tion. Although the names and places 
are new, the story of “man’s in- 
humanity to man” is as old as Man 
himself. 

The Road To Beersheba is not a 
literary masterpiece. It contains 
errors in construction and at times 
bogs down in a tangle of unnecessary 
detail. However, one cannot read the 
book without a sense of guilt for the 
suffering we human beings lay upon 
each other and a heightened sym- 
pathy and compassion for all man- 
kind. 


Irene M. Storey 


The New DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
49 W. Ferry St, New Hope, Pa. 862-2452 


He 


New York and Boston to: DUBLIN e SHANNON e CORK 
BELFAST e BIRMINGHAM e BLACKPOOL e BRADFORD 
BRISTOL e CARDIFF e EDINBURGH e GLASGOW e ISLE 


MANCHESTER e CHERBOURG e LOURDES e PARIS 


RENNES e DUSSELDORF e FRANKFURT e AMSTERDAM 
BARCELONA e BRUSSELS e COPENHAGEN e ROME e ZURICH 


LA A- INTERNATIONAL 
a RISH 
a / A AER LINGUS 


1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. KI 6-4224 
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oney is mortality. You pay out your life hour by 
R A hour and sometimes all you get for it is money... 


wages. A farmer can get something else for his 
life. He can restore his land, repair his‘ buildings, and 
build up a herd of special cows, or sheep, or hogs, and 
live with pride and satisfaction, right in the middle of 
his accomplishment. On the other hand, if his fields 
run down, his buildings fall apart, and his animals go 
half starved, a farmer is likely to become a dissatisfied, 
desperate and dangerous character. 

In 1930, the Bucks County I knew was replete with 
run down fields, dilapidated buildings, and diminishing 
herds of anmials. It was not populated by desperadoes 
because it was not populated. The generation which 
might have become farmers had gone off to town and 
city because there was “no money in farming”. 

By 1932 the villages, towns, and even the cities 
seemed to have run out of money. There was no in- 
dustry, no jobs, no wages, no money. Farming was no 
longer the only way to go broke. Everybody was doing 
it. 

Quietly, almost secretly, Bucks County began to come 
alive. Sons and sons-in-law who had migrated to the 
cities, ten or fifteen years ago, were returning to their 
farm origins, to Grandpa's unfailing milk supply, and 
Grandma's chicken-every-Sunday. The refugees from 
Industry had families to feed; Wives and children who 
were accustomed to electric light, central heating and 
indoor plumbing. 

While the inhabited farms slowly filled with multiple 
generations, the deserted farms were also being bought 
up by people with money. In those days of our Depres- 
sion, the only people who had money were people who 
did not trust it to Banks, so the empty farm houses 
filled with first generation emigrants who had labored 
in the cities for what seemed to them incredible wages, 
until they had amassed inconceivable wealth. (They 
Thought.) 

When work failed in the cities strange unpronounce- 
able names appeared on backroad mail boxes, and the 
new owners moved in with all their relations, and 
maybe a few friends. These people trusted nothing 
except hard work. They had purchased the cheapest, 
and therefore the oldest and most ruinous, farms and 
they went right to work on the tangled gardens, the 
overgrown fences, the sagging walls, the leaking roofs, 
with cast off tools, tottery old farm horses, and discarded 
implements from the rubbish dump. 

The surge of young manpower rocked the country. 
Men who are accustomed to working eight or ten hours 
a day, are not likely to sit around the house patiently 
waiting for their next meal, and if they try, they run 
out of tobacco, or Grandma pulls the rug from under 
them with an opportune Spring House Cleaning. 

By April, 1933, the country was seathing with desper- 
adoes. Father, thumbing his way home from the city, 
was picked up by a painter who that day had driven 
forty miles looking for work. When they had the third 
blow-out in eight miles, Father deserted him, but they 
had exchanged hard luck stories. On the First of 
the Month, Father's painter appeared, spent two days 
putting two coats of paint on our living room, and 
charged us ten dollars. 

One day when I was hauling manure, Pharoah 
lunged out of his harness and left the old wagon stand- 
ing in the front garden close to the road. I put the horse 
away and stopped for lunch. Within an hour, an urchin 
of maybe ten years, and Polish descent, knocked on our 
door and asked, 
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"Please may I have a wheel off that wagon there?” 

He was positively shaking with timidity and despera- 
tion. We removed the right hind wheel which must have 
weighed twenty-five pounds, and he had it out the lane 
before I caught up to him with the car. I wedged the 
wheel on the front bumper and asked, "Do you mind 
telling me where we are going?” 

“Bout a mile down that hill,” he answered. 

There, I found -a collapsed rattle-trap of a wagon 
behind a horse with more angles than a scaffolding. 
An equally angular man rose from the bank. 

“That's Pop,” the boy confessed in a small abject 
voice, He has no English”. 

So. It was still somewhat of a crime to be a “Fur- 
riner” in Bucks County! 

Pop also had a graveyard cough, but he beamed 
and gesticulated, helped unload half a ton of corn- 
fodder from the wagon, and when the wheel miracu- 
lously fitted, we all shook hands. The youngster 
seemed to be quite a man, so I told him he could come 
back and get the rest of the wagon, if they needed it, 
but he replied, “Maybe in ten days we get our car 
license, and I bring back your wheel.” A week later I 
noliced that our tricycle wagon had its wheel restored. 

Miles of back country roads drained out to the High- 
way at the crossroad just above our house, so we met 
most of our desperadoes in the form of highwaymen. 
Adventurers in decrepit and half-weaned automobiles 
which had used an uncalculated amount of gas churn- 
ing through deep mud in low gear, would roll down the 
hill past our drive and run out of gas on the flat stretch 
of highway before the next convenient down-hill . . . 
two or three time a week. 

Cars arrested closer to the house usually suffered 
from flat tires or broken springs, complaints which be- 
came undeniable when the car came on hard road. 
Northbound cars stalled out between the two uphills 
when the drivers failed to make the last three miles 
“over to Jersey where gas is three cents a gallon 
cheaper”. There also the last water usually boiled out 


J. O. Harvey 
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of the leaky radiators of farm trucks loaded with toma- 
to plants from the cannery plant station, or with second 
hand bathroom fixtures from Trenton junkyards. This 
misadventure commonly occurred late at night. Hot 
summer days, I learned to expect a lot of trouble from 
vapor-lock in worn out fuel pumps, and all year long 
on wet days, cars expired from frayed wiring, and 
cracked distributor caps with one last despairing grind 
of self-starter. 


These early years when the New Dealers thought 
they were rescuing The Country from Depression, 1 
knew I was doing it with hot patches, bale-wire, tire 
tape, and now and then, a block of wood to take the 
weight off a broken spring. Cars were essential. The 
refugees from the city loaded the family sedan with 
crates of eggs collected from neighbors and resold the 
eggs to the store down the street from where they had 
previously lived, in the city. They built up produce 
j routes with their erstwhile triends and neighbors. 
| Our Pirate, sneaking down a back road wiih a load 
of elderberries for an elicit vinery, overturned his tall old 
model T sedan on a dusty hill. He crawled out ap- 
parently streaming with gore. Our pirate was a great 
man; his muttonchop mustachios had a wing spread 
of possibly ten inches. He was well over six feet tall and 
appropriately covered wiih several hundred pounds oi 
muscle and dignity, but we found him dancing up and 
down like a whirling Dervish in a cloud of dust, and 
yelling that he was bleeding to death. Our efforts to 
convince him that the gore was only elderberry juice 
seemed to have no effect. Suddenly he stopped shout- 
ing, remarked gravely, “My poor berries! How they 
have bled, and I have suffered!”, then he bellowed 
with laughter. 

My father had a theory that, The Kingdom Of God 
will be established on Earth when the rich folks finally 
get it through their thick skulls that the poor folks have 
all the fun.” Money is mortality but a dollar is an imper- 
sonal minute or hour of lives, and no real substitute for 
live people. 


There was Rod. When the native sons, and sons-in- 
law, had teamed up with the foreign born refugees 
from the Coal Fields and machine shops, to exchange 
tools and skills, and patch up battered trucks for haul- 
ing “bootleg coal”, Rod’s neighbors were not his friends. 

When they were a year old, Father's calves devel- 
oped cow size appetites, so in March we were out shop- 
ping for hay, and a farmer told me, “Bo-hunk by the 
name of Rod, second place up the road, has hay to 
sell”. Rod should have been “A Johnny”, or “That 
Jchnny”, or even “George Some-thing-or-Other” but not 
“Bo-Hunk.” We found Rod toward the close of a wind 
scoured afternoon. Al! we could see from the road was 
a pair of fire blackened chimnies, but the frozen ruts of 
the long lane finally terminated in front of the two sheet 
iron garages in which Rod lived. He and his half 
grown son were barking and creosoting locust posts 
behind the barn. We had been cutting out posts to 
renew our pasture fence, so Father popped out of the 
car, delighted at the chance to consult with an expert, 
but Rod's black eyebrows drew together like bolts on 
the locked box of his face. Father was so taken-aback, 
he sat down on the sticky end of freshly creosoted post, 
and Rod could not help grinning. Father stuck to his 
post for an hour and only noticed the creosote when he 
stood up. 

“Stupid of me,” Said Father, "I've been wondering 
how to get the bark off of our posts, and never thought 
of a draw-knife, but then I haven't seen one since the 
men at Cramps Shipyard, showed me how to build a 
houseboat back in Nineteen-three .. .” 


Red was Hungarian, but he had been many years in 
Newark, New Jersey, earning good pay as a machinist. 
When his wife died, he brought his widowed mother 
from the old country to keep house for him. He had 
saved much money, so when jobs failed he could buy 
this farm which was cheap because the house had 
burned. It was a good farm, but there was a dairy herd 
to buy, and “the machines cost too much,” so he had a 
mortgage. 

When we went into his neat barn I could see why his 
machines cost too much. He had a gleaming tractor 
with every necessary tocl attachment, a hay baler, the 
first combine I ever saw, and it was all purchased 
brand-new from a dealer. His mows were piled high 
with bright hay, and he had his own hammer mill ior 
grinding cowfeed from grain stored in rat proof bins. 
With this equipment, he explained, he and his son 
“could do everything without asking help of neighbors”. 

He was carrying all this with two cash crops; 
cannery tomatoes at twelve dollars a TON, and milk 
from a dozen cows. MILK! The creamery had estab- 
lished his “Quota” of four cent a quart milk, at a hun- 
dred quarts a day. As his young stock matured, and 
when the cows were on pasture, the herd produced 
another hundred quarts daily, for which the Company 
only paid “the non-fluid milk price’ of two cents a 
quart. 

There was five thousand dollars worth of stock and 
equipment in that barn and Rod was still paying for 
it with farm labor hours worth about twenty-five cents. 

Father followed Rod into the house to write out a 
cheque for the hay, and noticed a polished wood 
crucifix hanging between the windows. As he waved 
his cheque to dry it. Father remarked: “If you deal with 
this Bank, you should know that we Presbyterians are 
building a new Church. The President of this bank is 
carrying most of the expense, and I would not trust 
him not to rob a Catholic Saint Peter to finance a 
Protestant Saint Paul.” 
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Rod replied, "He.does not like my politics, either, but 
Rceosevelt, he will help us farmers against those 
Bankers.” 

Father did not share Rod's faith in Roosevelt but he 
was more disturbed because Rod had not introduced 
his mother, who unable to escape had stood speechless 
but attentive. “The room was quite nice, with curtains, 
and a red flower blooming. It was hot but she had on 
a fine knitted shawl, and a starchy white kerchief thing. 
I think SHE wanted to be friendly, and had dressed for 
company.” Father mourned over her disappointment. 

The truck with which Rod delivered our hay was the 
first recent model I had seen in months. When I 
admired it, Rod made an affirmative grunt. He made a 
negative grunt when Father invited him in, for coifee. 
Father bought a second load of hay but he could not 
get Rod to join the human family and introduce 
Grandma. i 

Four years later we went to Rod's sale. It was Novem- 
ber and Grandmother Rod's zinnias and marigolds 
were frost blackened stalks against the pitiful house 
and wind had emptied the heads of the sunflowers 
standing grey and downcast against the henyard 
fence. Rod was alone, walking a narrow line from the 
barn to the house when the auctioneer called him, “Rod, 
“Rod, show ‘em this gas engine will run.” 

Rod replied distinctly, “I'm done working for that Bank 
President... . Get him to start it! 

So Rod was ‘Sold up for debts outstanding.” The 
mgchinery was sold, the cattle in their stanchions, the 
grain in the bins, the hay in the mows, the tall thatched 
stacks of straw, and the ten acres of corn, cut and 
standing in orderly shocks. The clean fence rows, the 
sleek cattle, the paint still on the machinery, showed 
faultless farming. 
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No doubt the Banking was faultless, too. A Bank has 
to make money, cold impersonal money which just 
happens to represent a man’s lived life to date. Money 
is mortality, and subject to all the hazzards of human 
existence. You can lose it, you can spend stupidly, 
or you can save it stupidly, but it is spent time, dehy- 
drated for storage, dead. You can not “trade even” 
with money, but you can trade even with ‘mortality 
on the hoof.” The desperadoes who traded their time, 
their skills, and their problems did not complain of 
being cheated. 

People are only human. Nobody expects much from 
them, so the man who has effectually helped his neigh- 
bor, goes home feeling “like a millionaire,” and the 
assisted neighbor, with a new lease on life, feels as if 
he had been given a million dollars. You can't go broke 
trading witk. mortality on the hoof. 

Rod would only “trade” with money. People who 
think money is everything overlook the fact that money 
is not edible. Food has to be grown by some fool 
farmer who tries to make a living producing milk so 
perishable it sours while he is trying to get the Creamery 
Company to raise his quota of four cent quarts, and 
whose money for last year’s taxes depends on ripe 
twelve-dollar-a-ton tomatoes cooking down to “Rejects” 
in the sun as they wait to be unloaded in the line of 
farm trucks at the cannery. 

In a fix like this a farmer who depends on God and 
his neighbor, will out-last his fifty dollar junkyard 
truck; whereas the farmer who depends on labor sav- 
ing machinery, constructed by  two-dollar-an-hour 
mechanics, is very likely to predecease his nice new 
reliable truck. 

So the desperados became “die-hard farmers,” and 
we are still right friendly folks. 


HISTORIC TRADING POSTS 
OPERATING IN BUCKS CO. 
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WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 


sale on premises FOR . sale on premises 
11 A.M. (DST) SAT., SEPT. 19 Details 11 A.M. (DST) SAT., SEPT. 26 
Situated 8 miles North of New Hope on Route d This trading post, circa 1724, is located on 
#32, “The Trading Post”, circa 1790, occupies an Route #413, one mile east of Route #232. It 
2 acres of ground. It consists of the main building FREE offers 8500 sq. ft. of showrooms contained on 3 
including antique shop, 2 apartments and addi- levels plus 6 bedroom living quarters and an addi- 
tional rooms plus rear 2 story building (substan- Brochures tional 6000 sq. ft. of work shop space. There is 
tial tenant would like to lease for $2000 per year) a furnished office and pictures-quiet courtyard 
and 350 feet of roofed over display rooms. AN- contact with subterranean room. Ample parking on almost 


TIQUES GALORE will also be sold piece-by-piece. 


INSPECTION: 
1-4 P.M. SUN., SEPT. 13 


RAYMOND A 


McPHERSON 


Henry Ave. & Walnut Lane, Phila. 28, Pa. 


2 acres. ANTIQUES GALORE piece-by-piece. 


INSPECTION 
1-4 P.M. SUN., SEPT. 20 


IV 2-3500 
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Dining 


Feasterville 


Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderately 
priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Wirds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open firenlace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fellow House — Dh^iry bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks + 


The Yardley Imn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and din- 
ner under the cnoable management of 
Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare set- 
ting. For reservations call HYatt 3-3800. 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. | 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the House” 
—prime ribs of beef from the unique beef 
cart carved at your table. Entertainmant 
in the cocktail lounge. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washington 
Crossing. Dine in formal dining rooms or 
in original kitchen of this historic inn. 
Facilities for bridge parties in small pri- 
vate rooms. Recommended food and bar. 


Newtown 


Goodnoe Farm delicious luncheons, din- 
ners. Specialize in their own “Toll Gate” 
ice cream in a great variety of flavors. 
At the intersection of Rt. 413 and 532. 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Dinners and Luncheon 
Buffet — Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Closed Monday. 


Temperance House—State Street, New- 
town. This historic Inn, established 1772, 
serves fine home cooked food, family style 
in charming surroundings. Luncheons & 
Dinners — Breakfast from 6:45 AM, Sun- 
days from 9 AM—Closed Mondays. 
WOrth 8-3341. 


The answer 
to your problem 
is right here... 


PROGRAMS 
somni WER 
mclub ae 


ggg |THE NEW CATALOG OF FREE FILMS 

AND LECTURES ON TIMELY TOPICS 
PEA OF WIDE INTEREST 

AVAILABLE NOW 


At all our Business Offices 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA”. 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


m school 


a progressive organization con- 
cerned with the homosexual 
problem. 

DRUM MAGAZINE subscriptions — 
$4.50 per year. Supporters — $10.00 
per year, includes DRUM MAGAZINE 


Life Membership — $100.00. For addi- 
tional information, write or call: 


The Janus Society 
34S. 17th Street 
Phila., Penna. 19103 
LO 3-9414 
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CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


Established Y S 1907 


Earle Sinkler E Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


o” it? Broa 


J Riding 
Parmi Instructions 
by 

appointment 
-> Horses 


Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACE TRACK 


Hunters for Sale n 
BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 


HEATHERDALE 
E COLLIES 


Puppies 


Stud Service 


Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club. 
Collie Club of America and 
Tri State Collie Breeders’ Assoc. 


Beav Cheval 
Kennels 
Saint Bernard Puppies 
Park Ave., 
Germon Shepherd 
at Stud 
Wycombe, Penna. 
PA 598-7229 


(Off Int. 413-232 
Wrightstown) 


ORNAMENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 
George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
826-2406 


The  —s Workshop 


20 S. Pine St, Doylestown, Pa 
Phone 348-2858 
@ CERAMIC SUPPLIES @ GIFTS 
@ CASTING @ DECORATING @ FIRING 


@ WEEKLY CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS 
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OHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 


Our candidates for honors in the 
Playhouse version of “Bus Stop” 
were two characters named Hank 
and Orville who, one would believe, 
lolled away the evening with their 
buddies around the bunkhouse on 
Bo Decker’s ranch in Montana, 
swapping yarns about their prowess 
with women and reporting their 
latest research on the new school 
marm. 

Theirs was a much more exciting 
evening than that shared by Decker 
and his newfound friends and asso- 
ciates who were snowbound at a 
bus stop on the New Hope Stage in 
the William Inge drama. 

Johnnie Ray, singer of some note 
who was making his dramatic debut, 
flung himself manfully and with 
great enthusiasm into the role of Bo, 
young untamed cowpoke making his 
first burst into the outside world 
from behind range fences. His per- 
formance, however, came off like 
vintage Jerry Lewis. 

Director Merwyn Nelson doubled 
as Professor Lyman and managed to 
drain all Inge’s sympathy out of the 
role of the bibulaus, scholastic no- 
mad of questionable morals. Nel- 
son’s portrayal turned him into a 
drunken, dirty old lecher whom 
Sheriff Will Masters surely would 
have clapped into the clink early in 
the first act if he had been playing 
true to character. 

Nobody else in the cast contribu- 
ted much either. Betty Kean shared 
top billing in the role of Grace in 
whose diner the ragtag group of 
travelers are stranded when their 
bus is trapped by snow drifts. She 
captured none of the author’s philo- 
sophic sentimentality in the pro- 
prietess, playing her more as a nym- 
phomanic old bat whose joint we 
certainly would not patronize again. 

Karleen Schart gave us one scrap 
of believability in the part of the 


IZ 


MUEPEU AD EUEP CPPS O TPT 


BROADWAY. 


COOL EEC OEE AAEE EEA AŠ 


Noun 


by J. Henry 
and Jeanette Brown 


impressionistic, young waitress, 
Elma Duckworth. But even the most 
virginal hayseed in Kansas really 
couldn’t have put up with old Prof. 
Lyman for a whole evening. 

It was nice to see old friend 
O'Hara from “Car 54 Where Are 
You?” (Albert Henderson) getting 
work in a character role in which 
you wouldn’t expect to find him. 
Come to think of it, Sheriff Will 
whom he portrayed could have put 
them all in jail early and let us go 
home. 

All in all, it was a pleasant sen- 
sation to walk out into the warm 
summer air after a long, cold night 
at Grace’s. 


Michael Ellis opened the current 
Playhouse season with a_ batting 
average of three hits out of seven 
times at bat with new shows, first 
presented on the New Hope stage, 
during his reign as producer. “The 
Choice is Murder,” a mystery by 
Denis Heber, an Englishman, prem- 
iered in July and should fatten that 
average. 


TOWN & COUNTRY PLAYERS 
R. 263 West of Buckingham 


present 


SERVANT 
OF TWO MASTERS 


October 2, 3, 9, 10 


Curtain 8:30 
Tickets $1.50 


FOR RESERVATIONS 822-2256 


—— a 


c 


As a new show, this play presents 


an interesting comparison with A 
“Linda Stone is Brutal,” the comedy i ú 


by TV Writer William F. Brown 
which was the Playhouse’s othe 
premiere to date. Both plays need j NURSING HOME 


more work but Heber’s job seems = 2 Agh 


infinitely simpler than Brown’s. NO CASE 
“The Choice is Murder” presented TOO 
a first and second act that made it DIFFICULT 
the most enjoyable entertainment of a MsiaiAconk iorroonainás S OS eres Arana 
the season. It came unstuck some- © Gracious personalized care @ Physio and occupationas 
what in the third act, however, and © Recreational presrem therapy programs 
the ending didn’t satisfy. The plot 1S © Private and semi-private rooms @ Latest hospital equipment 
so engaging, and so well handled up © 24 hour reg'stered nursing care @ Fireproof Buliding 
j © F R DILY AVAILABLE BY ALL 
to this point, that any number of PEADIL OAR pate BY ALL TEL; 348-2080 


solutions come to mind to rectify this 
terminal weakness and one will 
doubtless be found. 

Brown, on the other hand, is 
faced with the chore of reworking a 
first and second act to bring them 
up to the caliber of the third act 
which was so good it moved Elis 
to pick up the option on the show. 
While this rework is clearly within 
the capability of the author, we feel 
Ellis’s money would have been safer 
on “Choice.” 

The new mystery is ‘““what’s gonna’ 
happen next” rather than the “who- 
dunnit” school. It takes place in the 
home of an English horseplayer 
named Dawkes, a role created with 
great zest and skill by Louis Ed- 
monds. 

Dawkes’ wife, very well played by 
Paddy Edwards, is plotting with her 
boyfriend to do him in. This plot 


rather whimsically goes awry and 9 
one of the plotters winds up the vic- b B | EAM 
tim before the end of the first act. Furs y 


i da s Te and isn’t that The flattery of little furs is evident in our 
ee Apse ee ey sparkling collection of .. . 


A New Concept In Hospital Patient Environment 


ie 400 SOUTH MAIN STREET / DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring | 
Garden Of More Than 50,000 Bulbs | 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America — 1,200 separate va- 
rieties in all their glory. All are plainly 
labeled — a living catalog. An ideal way to 
select your fall-planting bulbs. While visit- 
ing here pick up your summer-flowering 
bulbs, gladiolus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 
Open every day April 1 to May 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Muller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


between act one and act two in which e STOLES e CAPES 

the action builds nicely to a second e BOLEROS e BOAS 

murder. As with the first murder, e JACKETS 

Heber switches victims at the last . executed in a truly distinctive man- 

minute, ner . . . chosen for beauty, quality and 
some delightful confusion in the fine value. 


wake of these two strangely (to 
police) similar murders marks the 
action in the third act as it moves 
to the rather abrupt, and all too pat, 


cael ie al we predict you'll be i F Y 0 U M | S S T H E BO A T ; 


hearing more of “The Choice is 


ni Ea e r aada IT’S BECAUSE YOU DIDN’T CONSULT VISTA 


Certainly on a par with Edmonds’ 


bright performance in the new mys- A. 
tery was the warm portrayal James TS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


ROUTE 309, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN 536-2382 


Whitmore brought to the lead of “A 52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Thousand Clowns” at the Playhouse. Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
In fact, the role of the eccentric T\ “YOUR PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS” © VISTA "63 


writer who runs afoul of the social 
welfare department because of the 
environment he is creating for his 
precocious nephew was so much 
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"TM ON 


BRINKER’S 
MONTHLY BUDGET PLAN” 


Lots of thrifty people buy their Atlantic Heating 
Oil on our easy budget plan And for good rea 
son. You never get clobbered with budget break 
ng bills during those really cold months because 
your low monthly payments are spread through 
out the year. Call today and find out all the 
advantages of Atlantic Heating Oil 


AMLAING 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 


BRINKER’S 
FUELS 


Formerly Gwinner's Atlantic Service 


445 N. West Street Doylestown, Pa 


Ph. 348-2668 


TAYLOR MOTORS 
Exclusively Saab 


SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 


365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1963 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make 

friends for your organization, 
Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Whitmore’s cup of tea we had trouble 
imagining Jason Robards, Jr. in the 
role even though he created it on 
Broadway. 

Our enthusiasm for the local ver- 
sion of the Herb Gardner comedy 
was obviously shared because Whit- 
more shattered the one-week attend- 
ance record at the Playhouse during 
the second week of the run. 

Upcoming at the Playhouse is 
Arthur Godfrey in “Our Town” 
which should be interesting. The 
only criticism on the scheduling of 
this fine attraction is that it won't 
permit us to see another one of 
Clarke Dunham’s sets which seem to 
get better as the summer wears along. 
And they started out at a high level 
of excellence. 

On the little theater scene, the 
Dutch Country Players’ performance 
of “She Stoops to Conquer” was 
just as delightful as we hoped it 
would be. The show is always great 
fun and Harold Beahm’s superb 
direction captured the flavor of the 
age in which the shew was written. 


The production was also a clear- 
cut triumph for Art Morriconi who 
was wonderful in the role of Mr. 
Hardcastle, head of the household 
and father of “She” who “stoops.” 
There were moments of magic in his 
performance that you always look 
for and rarely see in making the 
theatrical rounds. 

Other noteworthy performances 
in an all-around good cast were 
turned in by the Dutch Country 
husband and wife team of Bob and 
Sally de Fuccio. The Players have 
“Write Me a Murder” coming up 
this month. We hope their success 
with the Goldsmith play will en- 
courage them to try other shows of 
classic stature. 

Our personal involvement in the 
Town & Country Players production 
of “The Best Man” precludes our 
commenting on it. It is a fun show, 
however, and those who missed the 
local in-the-round production of it 
will get two more chances this year 
to see it in proscenium. Langhorne 
Players will do the topical political 
drama by Gore Vidal this month 
and Hatboro’s Village Players will 
do the show in November. 

Town & Country is making its 
contribution to classic theater re- 
vival the beginning of Sept. with 
performances of Goldoni’s “Servant 
of Two Masters” which will give 
local buffs a truly rare opportunity to 
see this 18th century comedy that, 
with other Italian efforts of the 
same period, did so much to estab- 
lish a pattern for comedy. 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


"on the Square’ 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
other offices 
WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


Save By Mail 


Latest Dividend 4% 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 
A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned. protected 
commuhity just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., Pa. 


PHONE WO 8-2131 


PERSONAL POETRY 
By David Ross 


THE GAME IS ALMOST OVER 
I’m the kind of girl who doesn’t 

care for sports 
organized athletics leave me cold 

so why must I, as awful luck 

would have it 
love a guy whose heart, while solid 
gold 

beats faster for the Phillies than 

for friendship 
who thinks a perfectly romantic date 
is holding hands through days of 
double headers 
and complimenting me by saying, 
Fate 
had sure dealt him a 
meaning womanwise 
a doll who liked the game as much 
as he 
a girl so rare, she thrilled to triple 
baggers 
to whom a double play was ecstasy. 
Well, I’ve got news for lover, 
though it’s still too soon 
to tell. I merely smile, and nod my 
head 
and grudge him not the games to 
which he drags me 
there'll be precious little after we are 
wed! 

A personal copy of this poem goes 
to Miss Squires, with our thanks. I! 
you would like to have an origina! 
poem written about your experience 
or observation, send a letter to: 
Personal Poetry, c/o Bucks County 
Life. 


winner, 


—PIANO LESSON— 
Fumb ling child ’ s 
song, stumb ling o 
ver fin gers to a 
smoother trill as the burst 
of a young voice 
pure vibratto, pianissimo 
soars as life in a seng 
higher, higher, on the moon 
over a symphony sea as burst 
ing bloom as music clair comme la 
lune. 
Until the skyline lights are there 
an overture of rhapsody or 
beginning 
born from the stumbling 
child ’ s fin 
gers back 
to 
jerk y song gg. 
Susan Brown 


BUCKS t 
COUNTY LIFE 


OME OF THE MONTY 


YOU’ LL CATCH YOUR BRE. AT H 
As you drive toward this charmıngly remodeled old plank house. Beside 
the clear sheen of the Delaware Canal, against a background of the River 


Valley cliffs, this three-acre estate 


is beautiful. 


Entire property including 


three bedroom house and two-car garage in perfect condition. Offered at 
$33,000. ELIZABETH JAMES, New Hope, Pa. Ph. 862-2993 or 862-2430 


10 ACRE ESTATE 


Stone and masonry ranch. Flagstone 
foyer with planter, spacious living room 
with fireplace, large modern country kit- 


chen, 3 bedrooms, tile bath, screened 
breezeway, 2 car garage. 4 stall stable, 
post and rail fenced paddock. Stream, 


view. Asking $27,500. 


R E A 
72 E. State St. 


Doylestown 


obert E. eti 


L q oO R 


Phone 348-9066 


GRACIOUS DOYLESTOWN HOUSE 


Center hall, 


pt. st. colonial has 12 rms., 


3⁄2 baths (incl. Ist. fl. B.R. and bath). 
All mod. utilities. Large tree shaded lot. 


Nr. Jr. and 


Sr. High School. $45,000 


CLASS-HARLAN 


15 W. State St. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Area Code 
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215 348-8111 
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down, $ 


Elizabeth James Says: 


Beautifully located 50- 
acre estate with magnifi- 
cent view of the Delaware 
River Valley. Perfectly 
restored old stone manor 
house with 4 fireplaces, 5 
bedrooms, 2 baths 
Charmingly remcdzled 
stone guest house. Large 
pool, beautiful grounds 
and old shade. Offered 
red reci y for only $77,500 

ren, 


ELIZABETH JAMES 


drm, é 
at, st. Country Real Estate f 
Hra 179 N. Main St. A 2 
ed New Hope, Pa. 2934 
862-2993 rs zcoal N 
862-2430 Custom stor 
+ 2% b., ri 
. $43,000, 
S OS 5-161 


tO! E. NORRITON Twp. 4 bedrms.. 2! 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 
Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


AN OLD STONE HOUSE THAT ISN'T? 


Precisely! A solid reproduction of pointed stone 
with slate roof, huge fireplace, massive beams, 
wide board floors, six large airy rooms on top 
of a knoll withea view for miles. Seven acres 
of real privacy. Red Carriage house. $46,000 


D. McV. Baxter 


348-3190 Ralls 


95 Broad Street, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
536-5404 


Burners _ 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
Dlamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 
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Driving 
Continued from P 7 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR 
SCHOOL PLANNED FOR 
JOHNSVILLE AREA 

Plans are underway for a new two 
million dollar Comprehensive Ele- 
mentary School in the Johnsville 
area. The building, which will be 
part of the Centennial Jointure, will 
have a total enrollment of 838 pu- 
pils including the physically handi- 
capped, educatable retarded, train- 
able retarded, academically talented, 
those with speech disabilities, and 
regular elementary and kindergarten 
pupils. 

The philosophy behind the 36- 
room specialized school is that the 
children can be grouped to the best 
advantage for learning for each child; 
homogeneously for skill and content 
subjects, and heterogeneously for 
physical education, music, health, 
art, lunch and recess. There will be 
special facilities for the physically 
handicapped; and elementary science 
facilities on as good as, or better 
than, junior high school level for 
the academically talented. This last 
group, brought together in one build- 
ing, will accomplish six years of 
school work in four, finishing high 
school at the end of grade 10, then 
taking advanced programming for 
the remainder of their time in school. 


— ea O ———EEEE 


Progress on the Senate bill per- 
mitting the Delaware River Joint 
Toll Bridge Commission to enter 
the Port and Marine Terminal Field 
has been distressingly slow. The 
development of a marine industrial- 
type port facility in Lower Bucks 
County has had the unqualified en- 
dorsement of many state, as well as 
local, groups. 

—— O- O 


BUXMONT REGIONAL ART 
COMMITTEE TO HOLD 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 

The third annual Buxmont Re- 
gional Art Exhibition will be held 
this year on October 17, with the 
exhibit open to the public from Octo- 
ber 19 to 23. The exhibit, open to 
artists within a 10-mile radius, or 
artist members of invited art leagues, 
will be held at the Union National 
Bank and Trust Company of Souder- 
ton. 

Interested artists may obtain addi- 
tional information from the Commit- 
tee or from the bank. Applications 
may also be obtained at art centers 
throughout the area. 


EARLY AMERICAN 


Log and stone house (Circa 1704) with 
2⁄2 acres. Open beams, fireplace. Six 
rooms. 1% baths. Small barn with 
garage space. An unusual place at the 


new price of $20,900. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


F ir Thi the 
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Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your ‘‘pet 
ideas’’ on the site of your choice? 


A. C. Elman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 


Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 
home 
loans 
insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 348-9021 
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REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 
Richboro, Pa Elmwood 7-3543 


BUCKS COUNTY IN 
HARPERS BAZAAR 
Bucks County will be well-repre- 
sented in the September issue of 
Harpers Bazaar! Donald B. Kooker, 
of the Original Bucks County Walk- 
ing Sticks, and eleven other pro- 
moters (Bucks County Playhouse, 
Elizabeth James, and the Bucks 
County Gazette among them) have 
taken out a full page ad. 


SSE SS l m 


Approximately 25 foreign stu- 
dents will be the guests of the Nesh- 
aminy Chapter of the American 
Field Service, at a reception at the 
Neshaminy High School on Satur- 
day, September 12. 

Arthur B. Walsh Jr. former 
president of the chapter, and chair- 
man for the affair, says that it will 
include a tour of some of Bucks 
County’s historic landmarks. 

Under an international scholar- 
ship program, the Neshaminy Chap- 
ter will be responsible for two stu- 
dents coming to study at the High 
School this year — Maria del Car- 
men Datillas from Guattemala and 
Catarina Anita Maranna Almquist 
of Sweden. 
en ë O 


SMALL ART LEAGUE PLANS 
GIANT EXHIBIT 

Hatboro Art League, a compara- 
tively small club points the way that 
persistence can pay off. The group is 
planning a large scope Art Festival 
this coming Fall with over 600 
paintings expected to be displayed. 

The group, first formed in 1956 
by Ruth Quandt, is a member of the 
Association of Delaware Valley Art 
Centers. The group meets (first 
Wednesday of the month) and 
sketches (third Wednesday) at the 
Loller Building on York Road, next 
to the Horsham High School. Art 
interested people are invited; plan 
to be there by 8:30. 
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WILLIS M. RIVINUS, 
AUTHORS GUIDE TO THE 
DELAWARE CANAL 

Willis M. Rivinus, son of Marion 
(The Traveler) Rivinus has just 
completed “A Wayfarer’s Guide to 
the Delaware Canal” in cooperation 
with the Bucks County Park Foun- 
dation. The clean-cut, concise work 
comes complete with 3 detailed 
maps of the canal from Trenton to 
the Easton area. 

Our appreciation to Mr. Rivinus 
for the copy which came across our 


desk. 


f you’ve got an expensive piece of real 


estate you want to sell quickly, remember 


BUCKS COUNTY LIFE Magazine goes 


to the high rent district. 


VALLEY VIEW 


Southeast of Doylestown, near York Road, a 
beautiful small estate of 25 acres. Views over 
the picturesque Neshaminy Valley. Rolling land, 
woodland and streams. Completely restored 
stone Colonial house, set well back from quiet 
road. Huge living room, open fireplace, dining 
room, fireplace and open beams, ultra modern 
kitchen, complete with disposal and dishwasher 
Solarium and modern tiled bath on first floor 
Three attractive bedrooms and second bath 
above, Full basement, oil heat. 3-car garage 
Interesting old stone barn with original stabling 
areas, The type of country place rarely found 
at this price. $42,500. 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
348-3558 


9 Convenient Offices To Serve You 


Title Abstract Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Representing Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
HARKER C. IDELL, Vice President 
BUCKS COUNTY OFFICES 


131 S. Bellevue Ave. 
Langhorne, Pa. 
SK 7-4991 


EARN MORE 


853 Street Road 
Southampton, Pa. 
EL 7-7400 


C/o 


on your SAVI N GS Current 


Dividend 


ASSETS OVER $99,000,000.00 + OUR 99TH YEAR Pi eA 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. . . . 3 Other Phila. Offices 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 


EL 7-6700 
LIBERAL DIVIDENDS  — 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


CY 5-4121 


MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
“Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 
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UNSURPASSED 


For gracious living. Custom built stone- 
masonry Ranch on | ¥2 wooded acres, pro- 
tected by lands of agricultural college. 
Foyer, large living room with stone fire- 
place, dining room, ultra modern kitchen 
with breakfast area, 4 twin size bed- 
rooms, 2⁄2 baths, paneled recreation 
room with stone fireplace, powder room, 
laundry, 2 car garage, patio. $39,500 
EASY TERMS MANY OTHERS 


J. BARNESS & SON 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


8 miles north of Willow Grove 


DI 3-0700 


LIVE LIKE A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


DIGNITY & CHARM... A real show- 
place on the edge of Doylestown in the 
beautiful Blythewood section. Masonry 
cape cod on lovely landscaped tract 
Owner transferred, must sell quickly, pos- 
session at purchaser’s option. L/R with 
F/P, bookcases, separate D/R, pan. mod. 
Kitchen, Irg. Master B/R and tile Bath. 
Above are two spacious B/R’s, tile bath, 
cedar closet and storage. Full basement, 
recreation room with F/P, powder room, 
breezeway and garage. This one won't 
last long. See it today. Offered at 
$23,500. 


JOHN T. WELSH 


REALTOR 


Route +202, New Britain, Pa. 
Phone: 348-8606 


BUCKS COUNTY ORIGINAL 


Original and beautiful old stone and 
frame house centered on 3 acres of lovely 
grounds — old shade, shrubbery. Original 
random width floors, chair rails, open fire- 
places. 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. Attrac. liv- 
ing and dining rooms — Delightful coun- 
try kitchen. Small barn — accessible — 
Interesting. $39,500. 


Residence: 348-9130 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


ee: 


NEWTOWN BORO 


Completely restored 2 sty. Bucks County 
stone & frame town house circa 1790 on 
Ige. lot with many shade trees. Charm- 
ing country kit. with wa'k-in F/P, din. 
rm. with F/P, liv. rm. with F/P, 3 bed- 
rms. (2 with F/P), 2 baths. Basement 
with outside entrance. Carriage house 
with 3 car garage, workshop—$27,500. 


CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, INC. 


10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. WO 8-2051 
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CALENDAR 


Each month Bucks County Life Calen- 
dar covers events of general interest 
(open to the public) in Bucks County. 
We will be glad to have items brought 


to our attention one month before pub- 
lication, such as: Theatre, Exhibits, 
Films, Lectures, Sports, Art, Music. 


Events 
Fifth Annual Commemoration of State 
Park Memorial Building — Sept. 19, 


Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Art 


Lambertville House Art Exhibition — 
thru Sept., “The Life of Washington, our 
First President” and “Shore and Country 
Scenes in Water Colors”. 

Third Annual Exhibition — Oct. 10, 
Buxmont Regional Art Committee, Union 
National Bank of Souderton. Open to 
people within 10 miles radius of Souder 
ton. 


Theater 


Lambertville Music Circus —— to Aug 
30, “My Fair Lady” Mount Airy, Lam 
bertville, N. J. 

Bucks County Playhouse — Aug. 24- 
Sept. 5, “The Glass Rooster” starring 
Michael Allison. New Hope, Pa. 

Town & Country Players Aug. 28- 
29 “Summer and Smoke”. Route 263 
between Buckingham and Furlong. 8:30 
p.m. 

Bucks County Playhouse — Sept. 7-19 
“Our Town” starring Arthur Godfrey 
Closing Production, New Hope, Pa. 

Town & Country Players — Oct. 2, 3, 
9 & 10 “The Servant of Two Masters”, 
the Players Barn, Route 263 between 
Buckingham and Furlong. 


Animal Shows 


Northampton Riding Association Horse 
Show — August 30. 

Huntington Valley Riding & Driving 
Association Horse Show — Sept. 20, Feas- 
terville, Pa. 

Friends of the Pennypack — Sept. 27, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooper Hospital Horse Show — Sept. 
24-26. Camden, N. J. 

Riders of the Wissahickon — Oct. 4. 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Exhibits 


Fifth Annual Show of Bucks County 
Guild of Craftsmen — Aug. 22-Sept. 19. 
Parry Barn, New Hope, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen Ex- 
hibit — Aug. 22-Sept. 20. Parry Barn, 
New Hope, Pa. 


Flower Shows 


Lingohocken Garden Club Annual 
Flower Show — Sept. 8. Presbyterian 
parish house. 

38th Annual Fall Flower Show — Sept 
11-12 Community House, Philmont Ave 
nue near Street Rd., Trevose, Pa. Fri. 3- 
10 p.m. 

Pennsylvania Bonsai Society Exhibition 
— Sept. 26-Oct. 11. Dwarf trees and 
plants, Parry Barn, New Hope, Pa 


800 Acres in a forest & lake area of 
Vermont’s Northeast Kirgdom. All 
buildings on lake shore. Rates cover 
pleasing meals, many se~vices, pic- 
nics, barbecues, boats & Canoes, 2 
lakes, Lounges and Recreation Build- 
ings for sociability and entertainment. 
Real fishing 4 lakes, many streams. All 
water sports— sailing, skiing, sailfish. 
Fine Riding Stable. Tennis Courts. 
Golf nearby. Covnselors for Tots & 
Teens. Radical Family Reductions to 
mid-July. A.A.A. recommended. June 
18 to Sept. 28th. Suits all ages. Tel. 
802/822-4335. Color folder. Quimby’s, 
Averill 6, Vt. 


(Montwouth PSEA 
SEA 
fabe 


SR arr 


One of the World's great seashore resorts 
One hour north of Boston, Mass. 
Only Mobil 5 star Hotel in New England 
Picturesque golf course, weekly ‘tourna- 
ments, championship tennis courts, salt 
water swimming pool,  shufflebnard, 
boating. Gay sports and social progiam. 

Open mid-May to mid-October. 
JAMES BARKER SMITH, President 
PORTSMOUTH 14 NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MU hip -O-MWill 


NEWFOUND LAKE SA 
A 


A friendly lakeside resort. 
32 individual cottages, 11 
luxurious motel units. Cen- 4 
tral dining room. Choice of 
2 or 3 meals daily June 28 
to Sept. 7. Reduced rates 
pre and post season. Rec- 
reation hall, lawn sports, 
swimming. Golf nearby. 
Color brochure. 


Open April 14-Nov. 1. 
P.O. BRISTOL 7, N. H. 


eS 
ESCAPE to a 
WORLD APART 


MARTH 
VINEYARD 
ISLAND 


Send for FREE \C 
“Island” 


Vacation Kit" 


Come to Martha's Vineyard! 


. cameo beaches . . . casual 
living . . . hotels, cottages, homes, 
efficiencies, motels. Tell us your 


needs: arrival, length of stay, 
number in party Write today! 


S4 Chamber of Commerce 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. eres 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR REGION 


A charming seacoast inn. Real ‘‘Down East’ 
hospitality, complete relaxation, informal. En- 
joy’ Maine home-cooked food—lobster every 
day! Modern rooms, American or Modified 
Plans. 

OPEN LATE JUNE TO EARLY SEPTEMBER 


Varied boot trips from the wharf. 12 minutes 
to all Boothbay Harbor activities. Churches 
nearby. 


For booklet and reservations: Mr. and Mrs. 
WARREN F. BARNES, Owners-Mgra. 


TEL. 207-633-4200 
AAA 
OCEAN POINT 8, MAINE 


he SSS 


and MOTEL 


HARWICH PORT 6, MASS. 
ON CAPE COD 
Combining hotel comfort and motel con- 

xcoms w.th or without meals. 
Delicious food. Swimming pool. Sandy beach. 4 acres of 
landscaped grounds. Recreation barn. Near golf, 
churches, shops. Ideal vacation spot. Write for color 
brochure. Now open. Tel. 617/432-0657. 


The Queen Anne lan 


OPEN “Old time charm — modern 
JUNE 20 comforts.” Private baths. 
Near all activities. Good bath- 
ing. $82.50 to $105.50 weekly 
with exceptionally good meals. 
Booklet. Richard C. Swan. 


= Chatham 10, Cape Cod, Mass. 


SQUAW 
MOUNTAIN INN 


on Moosehead Lake 


Beautiful vacation estate. 

V Private cottages or rooms 
at Inn. Golf course, boat- 
= —— ing, fishing, swimming, 
tennis, bowling green. En- 

The Sheridans tertainment. No hay fever. 


GREENVILLE JCT., 10, MAINE AAA 


Shawmut Inn coftéces 


-.. a little inn, by the sea in Maine 
AAA. Charming, informal, restful. 15 acre estate 
facing the broad Atlantic. 40 rooms, 16 cottages, 
NEW chalet-style Motor Lodge. All large, cheer- 
ful, modern rooms. Heated salt water swimming 
pool. Poolside buffets. Fishing and boat rides 
daily. Famed for food throughout Southern Maine. 
Cocktails served. May 22-September 30. 
Correspondence Invited. Mr. & Mrs. Harry E. Small 

Kennebunkport 21, Maine 


Homestead & Cottages 


Enjoy the privacy of your 
own cottage along the lake- 
shore and in the pines. Eat 
delicious Maine meals in cen- 
tral dining room. Informal 
and extensive recreation pro- 
gram. June 20 to Sept. 10. 
Write for color folder. 


Phil & Polly Chute 
AAN On Long Lake 

Box 7, @ NAPLES, MAINE 
a r AA eo 


A COMPLETE 
VACATION RESORT! 


Surrounded by the lovely 

Oxford Hills and White 

Mts. Sprinkler protected 

and heated throughout. 

Private beach club, heated swimming pool, 
golf, tennis, shuffleboard. Cookouts and 
entertainmenc. American plan including 
excellent meals. Cocktail lounge. 


For brochure and rates write: 


MR. & MRS. GUY P. BUTLER 
BETHEL 15 MAINE 


—Micis Jovce— 


On Sebago Lake 


Friendly and informal. Luxurious 
private cottages. Sandy beach, De- 
lightful varieiy of land and water 
sports. Boats, water-skiing. Planned 
activities. Rates include excellent 
meals in spacious dining room. 
Churches nearby. 
FAMILY RATES IN JUNE 
Color Booklet May 28 to Sept. 28 


Sherman S. Crockett, Owner-Manager 


H, Maine 04077 
PERE REREREESE 


Ogunguit~ 
~ly the Sea, Mame ~~ 


One of the finest natural unspoiled beaches on the 
whole Atlantic Coast, majestic cliffs, magnificent 
scenery, camera fans’ paradise. Famous art colony. 
Summer theatre. Excellent deep sea fishing, golf, 
movies. Numerous hotels, guest houses, motels, 
restaurants, lobster pounds, tea rooms. Reserve 
NOW for cottage rentals by the season. 
Write for information and color folder 


OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU 
Ogunquit 19, Me. 


CE REEEER EEE 


———— h 


(Is it possible to have a death-free 
Labor Day holiday? ) 


Last year there were a number of 
days when no one was killed on 
Pennsylvania highways. 


So there is no statistical reason why 
we cannot have a death-free Labor 
Day holiday. 

But there are a lot of human rea- 
sons. Things like impatience. Over- 
tiredness. Inattention. Drinking. And 
plain old stupidity. 

Of course, it won’t be easy to achieve 


trip. 


2. Adjust your speed to traffic, 
road and weather conditions. 


THE STAY-ALIVE FIVE 
1. Allow plenty of time for your 3. Don't drink before driving. 
4. Obey traffic signs and laws. 


5. Stay alert for the mistakes 


a death-free Labor Day. But doesn't 
just a little individual effort make 
more sense than a lot of individuals 
getting killed? 

Before you take off this weekend, 
get a small piece of paper. And, onit, 
write this sentence: / will do every- 
thing possible to make this a death- 
free Labor Day. 


Then put the piece of paper in your 
pocket. The one next to your heart. 


of others. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


William W. Scranton 
Governor 


Theodore B. Smith, Jr. 
Secretary of Revenue 


Harry H. Brainerd 
Commissioner of Traffic Safety 


